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In the past all of life was based on trees. Their flowers gave us nourishment, their leaves and 
fibers clothed us and provided us with shelter. We took refuge in their branches for protection 
from wild animals. We used wood for heat, and canes to bear our weight when we grew old, and 
to make weapons to defend ourselves. We were very close to trees. Today, surrounded by 
sophisticated machinery and high-performance computers in our ultramodern offices, it is easy to 
forget our ties with nature. 

—The 14th Dalai Lama 
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WESCARA FAMILY TREE 


SUNNY Q Richard 


SPIDER 


CHAPTER ONE 


Casey stood on the patio in sweet April sunlight and stretched out her arms to embrace the 
morning. Below her, the tree-studded meadow sloped down to Duke Road. Icelandic sheep 
browsed fresh growth among the arbutus and Garry oak, while half a dozen black-legged lambs 
with fuzzy cream coats bounced and tumbled in play. 

"How does it feel to be home again?" Cam had emerged from the earth-sheltered house and 
was running both hands through his black hair while he looked at the view. 

Casey liked the way his hair framed his face, from wild curls on top to neatly trimmed 
mustache and beard below. She liked to run her hands through those curls, too, sometimes. "It's 
okay." 

Not as exciting as she'd expected, after six months on exchange in the Fort Rodd clan. But 
then, she'd been able to come back several times for a visit. 

Cam raised his eyebrows. "Only okay? That's not like you. Well, I'm excited enough for 
both of us." 

"You'll be studying herbs and massage with my mother and nursing with my great-aunt 
Leona, learning things, becoming a healer. I don't know what I'm going to do. Except the usual." 
Which were things she'd always loved to do: hunting with her bow and arrows, combing the 
rocky shores of the Juan de Fuca strait for flint and obsidian, helping her parents with the 
vegetable garden and the sheep, and her brother with the goat herd, exploring the countryside 
with Vala and Mutt. So, what was wrong with those things now that she had the chance to do 
them again? 

Annoyed at herself, Casey walked around the side of the house toward the barn. Vala looked 
out over the half-door, switching her black tail and whickering. 

"No, we're not traveling today," Casey said, and rubbed the chestnut mare's face from the 
white star on her forehead down to her velvet nose. "I wish we could, but I don't know where I 
want to go. Besides, I have to introduce Cam to people and show him around the place." She 
turned to leave, but had taken only a step when a strong tug on her long braid of flyaway brown 
hair told her Vala had grabbed it. She never tugged hard, but it could be difficult to make her let 
go. Then she'd look sideways at Casey, her eyes twinkling. Casey put her fingers in Vala's mouth 
and pried until the mare let go, wondering why nobody ever believed her when she said the horse 
had a sense of humor. 

On the patio, her mother was putting a large black stew pot in the solar oven. "Smoked deer 
meat and potatoes," Laken said. "Not very many potatoes, I'm afraid." She glanced at Cam. "The 
plants didn't produce well last year and what we have won't last through summer." 

"I don't know if we'll be here at noon," Casey said. "We're going down to Wescara so I can 
introduce Cam to everybody there." 

"Don't worry about it." Her father, Brad, had joined them. "We can always reheat it for 
dinner if there's any left over. Laken, you about ready to go?" He wore a leather tool belt, which 
carried several flint knives with bone handles. 

"What are you doing today?" Casey asked, wishing she could go with them and ignore her 
restless feelings. 

"Clearing trails," Brad said. "Trying to stay ahead of the blackberry vines." 


"We have to do that at Fort Rodd, too," Cam said. "It's a good thing that shrubs don't zap 
you the way trees do, or blackberries would take over the world." 

"Trees taking over the world has been more than enough to deal with," Laken said. 

The four of them walked down through the meadow to the gate. Mutt, a wild dog pup Casey 
had raised from birth, deserted the two border collies guarding sheep and stuck his head under 
Casey's hand for a pat. Mutt was ten now, past dog middle age, a big, rugged animal, with a 
squarish head and coarse black and sand fur that hinted at both mastiff and Airedale ancestors. 
He and Vala had been her constant companions since she was ten. That would have to change, 
though, when she partnered with Cam. 

Casey tried to chase the thought from her mind, then shook her head. How could she feel 
that way? Cam was a compassionate, intelligent person and she adored him. But, lately, she felt 
less and less sure of what that should mean, less able to visualize the future. Maybe she was just 
worried about whether Nana Sunny would like him, or whether he'd like the Metchosin clan. 

Or something, anyway. 

But these restless feelings would go away once he'd settled into some kind of routine, 
freeing her to pick up her own routine again. Except, she didn't have one, really, and she liked it 
that way. 

Once through the gate, Laken and Brad turned left to head up Gilbert Drive, where they 
would join the Chens in clearing the trail for a mile or so. Casey led Cam to the right along Duke 
Road. Mutt trotted ahead, sniffing the air. 

"Isn't it silly to still call these trails roads or drives?" she said. "I've seen pictures of the way 
they looked before the Devastation and they're so different now that the trees have squeezed 
them almost to nothing." 

"You have to call them something," Cam said, with a smile. He took her hand. "And they 
still go somewhere." 

Two hundred meters along the trail, they went through Wescara's gate. As Cam closed it, 
Casey found herself inexplicably off balance, nearly falling. Mutt whined. 

"It's all right, Mutt!" she snapped. "I didn't hurt myself." He didn't usually whine when she 
did something stupid. Perhaps he sensed her bad mood. Silently, she berated herself. Why be 
grumpy when she had everything? When it was spring, and the sun shone warmly, and the love 
of her life walked beside her? What the hell was wrong with her? Maybe she'd go trail clearing 
after lunch and work off this mood. 

They walked on through four hectares of Garry oak meadow, liberally treed with Garry oaks 
and arbutus, but open enough to still afford some grazing. As they passed the goat pen, empty at 
this time of day, Cam said, "Where's the house? I remembered it being right here." 

"You're right." Casey pointed ahead and a little to the right. "If you look closely, you can see 
a chimney sticking out of the grass." 

Cam laughed. "Of course! The house is built right into the ridge. Now I remember. When I 
came for the equinox feast five years ago, I didn't know it was here until I walked down that little 
slope around to the front. The front is all glass, facing south, right?" 

"Right. My grandfather says it's the perfect earth-sheltered house." It was Nana Sunny's 
father who had built it, years before the Devastation. 

They approached the sloping path, passing the barn and chicken house, where fat reddish- 
brown hens pecked at grain in the chicken yard. She stopped and pointed at the open meadow 
below the house, where a couple of dozen Nubian goats and a few fluffy kids grazed. The goats 
were clever and funny with their long, floppy ears and yellow eyes. They had hides in an 


amazing variety of colors and patterns. "My brother, Dino, will be down there somewhere. He's 
been herding goats since he could walk." 

Mutt was watching the goats, too. He no doubt wanted to visit Sandy, Wescara's collie, but 
she wouldn't let him go. He'd only distract Sandy from his guarding duties, which were 
important, as she remembered all too well from the bite she'd suffered when a pack of wild dogs 
had attacked ten years ago. 

Casey rapped once at the east door of the house and walked in. Nana Sunny poked her head 
out of the kitchen, then rushed forward, arms open. 

"Oh, I am glad you're home," Sunny said. "I've missed you." She stepped back after hugging 
Casey and looked up at Cam. "And you're Cameron Simmons. I remember you from the solstice 
feast we had here. And your parents, Nancy and Bill." 

"Call me Cam," he said, giving Sunny his hand. "I think you met my grandfather, too, when 
you came to Fort Rodd to teach us about edible wild plants." 

Casey had seen a lot of Michael at Fort Rodd because he was teaching Cam about medicine. 
He was a doctor and, during the worst of the Devastation, he'd been attacked and beaten by 
people looking for drugs, and had one crippled leg, perhaps the reason he was short-tempered. 
No, crusty was a better word. Whichever it was, she'd learned he had zero patience for stupidity. 

Sunny bustled back into the kitchen, her braid of white hair bouncing on her back. "I'll make 
some chicory root coffee. We'll sit out on the patio. It's a lovely morning." 

Settled there, with Mutt lying beside her chair, sunlight kissing her face, and protected from 
the sea breeze by a blackberry hedge separating Wescara from the meadow below, Casey sipped 
her coffee and listened to Sunny and Cam making small talk about people they both knew. When 
Sunny had refilled their mugs from the pot simmering on the solar oven, Cam leaned toward her. 

"What was the Devastation like for you?" he asked. 

"Terrifying!" Sunny said, with no hesitation. Then she smiled. "You're familiar with the way 
the world is now, and comfortable with it, I'm sure. How would you feel if it was turned upside 
down?" 

"I guess I'd be terrified, too," Cam admitted. 

"Of course, you would,” Sunny said. "It's been thirty years since the trees took over in 2050. 
I think it's the biggest change humans have ever faced. And the biggest challenge because it 
happened so fast." 

Why had Cam asked about the Devastation? Hadn't his people in Fort Rodd told him all the 
stories? Casey shrugged and leaned back. Maybe he was just making more conversation for 
Nana Sunny. She did like to talk about the old days. 

"My grandfather says the trees were getting even with humans for cutting down all the old- 
growth forests," Cam said, "though I'm not sure he actually believes that." 

Sunny shook her head. "Trees aren't sentient. I must admit that, at first, it seemed as though 
they knew what they were doing when they began zapping anything metal that touched them. 
But Richard and I are both biologists and the only logical explanation we could come up with 
was that they developed an enhanced electrical system as a natural adaptation to the threat of 
extinction of centuries-old trees." 

Casey blew on her hot coffee. Her cousin, Mayanne, believed the trees were sentient. She 
even thought they should be worshiped. At least she hadn't suggested that a goat or a human 
ought to be sacrificed to them. Not so far, anyway. 

"I don't know if adaptation is the answer," Cam said. "Organisms usually take hundreds or 
thousands of years to adapt to new situations." 


"Humans have been cutting down trees far longer than that." Sunny put her mug on the little 
wooden table beside her chair. "Seeing trees electrocute people and disable machinery was very 
frightening. But the worst was young trees sprouting up every place where trees grew thousands 
of years ago, before humans cut them all down. They grew like wildfire. Nothing could stop 
them and, within weeks, farms, roads and airports were covered with forests of healthy trees 
towering over ruined crops and crumbling pavement." 

"What my grandfather and my parents found horrendous," Cam said, "was that almost all the 
population starved to death." 

Sunny nodded. "That was terrifying, too, and tragic. The whole world seemed to be 
suffering a total disaster and we just didn't know what terrible thing was going to happen next. It 
was awful to see houses wrecked as trees grew up through the foundations, and vehicles 
abandoned because the roads were gone. But far worse to know that so many people were dying 
because they couldn't get enough food. We nearly died, too. My mother and granny did die." 

"Casey told me the story of the gang attacking Wescara," Cam said. 

"That was hard," Sunny said. "Life went on being hard, too, because we'd lost all the 
technology and conveniences that we'd taken for granted, those comforts we thought we'd have 
forever." 

"Cam and I grew up without any of those things, so we don't miss them." Casey stretched 
her arms over her head. "I guess you had a tough time adapting, though." 

Sunny laughed. "No kidding! We used to be able to walk in the door and flip a switch to get 
light and heat, or music, or the news. I used to wear a device on my wrist that could make phone 
calls to the other side of the world, or do any of the other things that computers were capable of 
doing. I could drive a car to a grocery store and stock up on all the food we needed. After the 
Devastation, we had to learn to grow or gather our own food." 

Cam nodded. "And you had to learn fast or die." 

"Where's Grandfather Richard?" Casey asked. She was impatient to get moving. 

"Clearing trails with Spider, Skipper and Leona. That's what most people are doing this 
week, while the vines are still young and easy to cut. The children are in the schoolroom getting 
lessons in reading and writing from Mayanne." 

"I was hoping to talk to Leona," Cam said, "and arrange for lessons for me." 

"She won't be home until suppertime," Sunny said. "They took their lunches with them. You 
could drop by tonight." 

Casey rose. "What about Jim and Mitzi? Do you know if they're home?" She'd love to swap 
jokes with her uncle. And, if she were honest, to feel the comfort of his calm confidence. He 
always knew what to do. 

"I saw him go out in the boat this morning, so he's fishing. Mitzi may be home," Sunny said. 
"Is she going to teach Cam about doctoring animals?" 

"I hope so," Cam said. "I want to learn everything I can about healing, whether it concerns 
people or animals." 

Five minutes later they were on their way back up to Duke Road. "I think my Nana likes 
you," Casey said, as they went out through the gate. 

"I like her, too. I don't remember much about the people I met here five years ago." Cam 
grinned down at her. "I guess I was paying too much attention to you." 

"Oh, sure! Flattery will get you everything." It wouldn't, though, she thought. Casey sighed, 
but very quietly, so he wouldn't hear and ask her what was wrong. If she knew what was wrong, 
she'd do something about it. 


Another two minutes and they arrived at the door of Jim's house, built just behind the pebble 
beach on the north edge of Campbell Cove. 

Cam frowned. "I wouldn't like to live here. Winter storms would send waves lapping right 
on the doorstep." 

"You're on the water at Fort Rodd." She'd slept in Jim's house a few times and it was 
exciting to hear the waves crashing so close to her pillow. 

"Not that close. All the buildings are at least four or five meters above sea level." 

The door was opened by a small boy with black hair and lively brown eyes. His face split 
into a grin and he threw himself at Casey. She hugged him, lifted him up off his feet and swung 
him around. "Hey, guy! How's it going?" 

"Mom!" he yelled into the house, "Casey's here!" He turned to Cam. "Who's this?" 

"His name is Cam and he's going to be here studying healing for the next six months." He 
was going to be here forever, but they had decided not to announce their partnership just yet. 
Casey turned to Cam. "This is my cousin, Cricket, and he just turned seven. How come you're 
not at school, guy?" 

Mitzi, her red hair pulled back in a ponytail, appeared at the door. "Come on in. Cricket is 
on his way to school right this minute. Aren't you, young man?" 

"Aw, Mom, but Casey's here." 

"And she's not going away again, so you can see her any time you like. Except when you're 
supposed to be in school." 

Cricket heaved a long, dramatic sigh. 

Mitzi took him by the shoulders and turned him toward the cove and Tower Point. "I 
wouldn't be surprised if your Nana Sunny has a honey scone for you." 

His face brightened again, and he took off, running along the edge of the cove, heading for 
the rocky, tangled shortcut that led up to Wescara. 

Mitzi led them into the kitchen. "Nice to see you again, Cam. I remember you from one of 
the equinox feasts. Would you like some goat milk?" 

"We just had coffee at Nana's," Casey said. "Cam is here to study healing and he wants to 
learn about doctoring animals." 

"You picked the right day," Mitzi said. "I'm on my way up to Luke and Tanya's to castrate a 
couple of goat kids. I'd be glad of the help, especially since nothing else has gone right for me 
this morning." 

"I take it Cricket didn't want to go to school," Casey said. 

Mitzi shook her head. "He wanted to go with his father. But Jim plans to be out there all day, 
which is too long for a seven-year-old. So, then he decided he didn't feel well enough to go to 
school." 

"Where is school?" Cam asked. 

"Sorry, I forgot to tell you," Casey said. "The school room is in my Nana's house, the 
opposite end of where we had coffee this morning." 

"Anyway," Mitzi went on, "it's taken two hours of psychology to convince my son that he 
feels fine, and that school is a good place to be. So now I can get on with my day." She took a 
light jacket off a hook beside the door and picked up a small leather satchel. "I haven't had any 
formal training, Cam, but I can teach you the practical aspects." 

"That's what I need," he said. "I've had textbook training from my grandfather, who is a 
doctor, and I've read all his books. None on veterinary practice, though." 


"There might be one at Wescara," Casey said. "My grandfather and great-grandfather 
collected hundreds, maybe thousands, of books during the Devastation. They're stacked all over 
the house." 

They walked back up the steep path to Duke Road. "I've watched Mitzi do this before," 
Casey said, "so I won't come with you. I'll see you back at the Croft, Cam." 

Mitzi said, "We all missed you, Casey. It will be good to sit and listen to your stories again." 
She turned left and Casey watched until they were out of sight around the bend. 

She strolled along the trail, at peace with herself now. Mutt ranged ahead, returning to check 
on her every few minutes. It felt good to be alone. Maybe what ailed her was too much human 
company over the last six months. At Fort Rodd, she'd taught drumming, for both music and the 
Morse code they used as communication between settlements. Otherwise, she helped with the 
everyday tasks of the clan, learned first aid from Doctor Michael and, having fallen for Cam 
almost at once, spent the rest of her time with him. 

She stopped at the gate to The Croft, then changed her mind. "Come on, Mutt, let's go visit 
Miles." Being around Miles was almost as good as being with Uncle Jim. She wouldn't have to 
think about feeling restless and wonder why exactly she'd suggested postponing the 
announcement of her engagement to Cam. When Amber Harris shared the news that she was 
partnering Aldo Karlson, she could have been heard clear to Sooke. That was Amber, though. 
Casey shrugged. She was nothing like Amber and never would be. 


- 


A few minutes later, Casey slung her deer-hide vest over the back of a chair and plopped 
down across the kitchen table from Miles Jarman. The table was littered with books and Miles’ 
quill pens and writing papers. 

"How come you're not clearing trails today?" Casey asked. 

"We worked at that yesterday," Miles said, giving her the smile that she liked so much 
because it crinkled up his face and made him look like a happy elf. A happy, chubby elf with 
thinning white hair in a halo around his head. 

His story was fascinating in a macabre kind of way. He'd come to Metchosin from the 
Uplands clan and partnered Jennie ten years ago, after both their sons died. The really sad part 
was that Miles’ son, Erik, had murdered Jennie's son, Terry. She used to think that grief about 
their sons would make them hate each other. But Laken had said it was the sharing of grief as 
well as a need to understand the tragedy that had made Jennie travel to see him in the first place. 
Now, apparently, sharing the grief helped them both. 

"How's your book coming?" she asked. 

"I'm only on chapter four. Looking after the garden and the animals keeps Jennie and me 
quite busy. Did you know that Spider taught me how to skin a deer and tan the hide so I can 
make clothes out of it?" 

"Really? That's awesome." She'd known how to do that by the time she was twelve, but 
Miles came from the 'before' time when people had so many machines to do things for them that 
they didn't know how to do anything themselves. 

She rested her elbows on the table and propped her chin on her hands. "Have you found the 
answer to your question yet? I'm sure everyone needs to know what it is." 


Miles' face was serious now. "Yes, you're right. We do need to know where it all went 
wrong. Where the human race went wrong, so that we nearly destroyed the earth, and were 
almost wiped out ourselves. We don't want to get ourselves in that muddle again." 

She glanced at his stack of white paper. "Are you going to have enough paper?" 

"Jim and I were very lucky the last time we went scrounging into downtown Victoria. So 
lucky I still can't believe it." Miles had a wondering look on his face. "We found a storeroom in 
the back of an office supply store which hadn't been broken into. And, Casey, it was stacked full 
of packages of printer paper." 

"That's terrific. I'll bet that made Nana Sunny happy." Her grandmother was the official 
historian for the Metchosin clan. 

Miles' grin stretched almost ear to ear. "She is. Especially since we found a bunch of bound, 
blank books she can use for her journal. I only wish we could have found a typewriter. My 
handwriting is bad." 

"What's a typewriter?” 

"Oh dear, I forgot you're only twenty. Typewriters were actually before my time, too. The 
machine had keys which pressed against an inked ribbon to print letters on paper." He shook his 
head. "Even if we lucked into finding a typewriter, we'd need ribbons. Though I suppose the ink 
would have dried out too much for them to be of use." 

"We know how to make ink," Casey said. "Maybe we could re-ink the ribbons." 

"Next time Jim and I go for another load of paper," Miles said, "we'll have a look for 
ribbons. One of the antique stores might have an old typewriter. But I doubt if I'll be that lucky." 

"So how are you approaching the question of where things went wrong?" 

"I'm retelling the history of the human race, except it's backward." He waved his hand at the 
books. "It's a different way of looking at history and maybe that will let me think outside the box. 
It also might take less time than starting with what we know or can guess about prehistory." 

"Do you think it was something like the invention of the printing press that did it? Or the use 
of atomic weapons?" 

"Not atomic weapons, though I thought so at first because nuclear war is so horrific. But 
humans have used weapons ever since they learned how to use tools." 

"I can understand that," Casey said. "A club is a weapon and so is an atom bomb, it's just 
that the bomb causes more damage, right?" 

Miles nodded. "Humans have always been curious and inventive. But we carried our 
investigations and creativity too far. Nature finally put the brakes on our headlong flight into 
destruction by having the trees confine us. Apparently, it's the only way we can learn to use our 
inventive minds to do good rather than evil." 

"And the printing press is just another tool, right?" 

Miles nodded. "A very good tool, in fact, because it spread knowledge of science and new 
ideas everywhere. It caused an information revolution, like the Internet did a hundred years ago." 
He leaned back and paused for a moment. "The printing press allowed us to progress. Most 
people thought progress was a good thing. But I'm not so sure. Humans are the only animals who 
don't seem to realize that the ultimate point of life is to enjoy it." 

Had she become so enmeshed in the puzzle of her odd feelings that she'd actually forgotten 
that enjoying life was her own philosophy? "Are you putting in lots of detail?" 

"No. I'm just outlining major events and writing down arguments for and against each 
particular event being the cause of human destructiveness. I need to keep track of my reasoning." 


Miles frowned. "The problem with history books is that they only deal with wars and who fought 
them, successions of rulers, dates of migrations and so on, without offering global theories." 

"Yeah, I remember," Casey said, wrinkling her nose. "Lots of dates and facts. Not many 
answers as to 'why' except that people always seem to want what other people have." 

"Exactly. Every book contains mere compilations of facts about what happened when. We 
don't even know for sure the so-called facts are true. Especially for wars, the ‘facts' depend on 
which side is writing the history." 

They talked for another half hour before Casey asked, "Does everybody here know what 
you're doing?" 

"T haven't said much about it except to Richard, but there are few secrets in a community as 
small as ours." 

When the conversation was over, Casey headed back to The Croft with Mutt trotting ahead, 
her mind buzzing. When Miles finished the book and made copies of it, she could travel the 
whole island, taking that knowledge everywhere, to everybody. She'd suggested to her 
grandfather, years ago, that she could ride to all the communities with messages, just like the 
pony express of the Old West. They could exchange seeds, and books, too. The possibilities 
filled her mind and she nearly walked past her own gate. 

Striding up through the sheep meadow, she decided she needed to learn more about healing 
for both humans and animals. If she or Mutt or Vala had an accident, she had to know how to 
take care of it. 

As she rounded the garden and went through the back gate to the barn, she was reminded of 
her long hair. If she was going to travel, though, she needed to cut it short so it wouldn't get in 
the way and so Vala couldn't tease her by grabbing it. 


£ 


After lunch, when the children had gone back to the school room with her niece, Mayanne, 
Sunny sat at the dining room table and began to write in her journal. 

Saturday, April 20, 2080. 

Cam Simmons seems like a very nice young man. I wonder if he and Casey will become 
partners. I can tell by the way he looks at her that they're sharing sex. But her face tells me 
nothing, as if she feels no emotion for him, or else she feels so much she's afraid to express it, 
afraid it will give him too much power over her. She wouldn't like that. Casey is still a wild child. 

Interesting that Cam wanted to know how I felt during the Devastation. The subject has been 
talked to death over the past thirty years. But I'm one of the few people left who actually lived 
through it, so perhaps he wanted to hear the truth of my experience, rather than rely on history 
spoken by people who never knew the old world and perhaps care little about it. In another fifty 
years, I suppose the old world will be irrelevant. 

Except that some people, including me, will want to know why our ‘old world' existed. I hope 
Miles finds the answer. He comes here every few days, bringing books back, taking more books 
away, but so far, I haven't heard him say, "Aha!" 

My old world has been disappearing fast. My father died in 2078 at eighty-seven. I'm the 
eldest in the family now, but I don't feel comfortable being an elder. Murphy the donkey died that 
year, too. Granny tried to ride him, but he would always sit down so she slid off his back into the 
mud. And Fred Garnet, who sheltered Brad and Mitzi after the Devastation, committed suicide in 


2075. He was eighty-one, though, and his arthritis was so bad he had only two choices: bear the 
pain or stay zonked out on opium because marijuana would no longer suffice. That's one good 
thing the trees have done for us: provided a simple, quick way of dying for anyone who's had 
enough of living. Fred took an iron bar from his workshop, walked to the nearest tree, and sat 
down with his back against the trunk. A few seconds later he was dead, killed by electric shock. 

Little Charlie, the crow my granny rescued four or five years before our old world fell apart, 
disappeared a year ago. I wish I knew what happened to him. Old age, I suppose, since he was at 
least thirty-five years old and could have been more. Perhaps a wolf got him. But I'd like to know 
for sure. I find myself still looking for him sometimes. 

The water system died, too. Larry said that tree roots would eventually rupture the pipes 
that carried water from the Sooke Reservoir. I'm glad he had the foresight to fix up the old well 
west of the house. It's hard work carrying water into the house or to the gardens by the bucketful, 
but at least we have water. Not everyone does and we always share. We've dug ‘'wells' in a 
couple of creeks so that people can dip buckets in to get water, and other people have dowsed 
and found water near enough the surface that they could dig a well and line it with bricks or 
stones. It means that people more often use the sea to bathe in, even when it's cold, but if that's 
the worst of our problems, we're lucky. 

I'm happier when I can speculate about Spider's two sons, who think of this primitive 
lifestyle as normal and are nearly strong enough already to carry buckets of water from the well. 
It's good to have a young family here. Skipper is practical and handy, like his father and my 
father. He and Spider took over Larry's bedroom after he died. The kids still sleep in Mayanne's 
old room. It was such a relief when Mayanne and April stopped pretending they weren't lovers, 
and Mayanne moved in with April and her mother. It was a good move. Helen has arthritis, like 
Fred did, and it's getting so bad she can't do much anymore. 

Skipper and Spider are due home tomorrow from Cowichan. They've been making semi- 
annual visits there and Casey will be sorry she missed this one. They've also made contact with 
one of the Nanaimo clans and Skipper has gone as far west as Port Renfrew. 

I'd better ask Mitzi to have a look at Lucky. That cat is usually happy to lie in my arms and 
be cuddled, but the last couple of days he won't sit still. He paces and meows and simply won't 
settle down. I can't help thinking he must be in pain. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Sunlight dappled through the trees, glinting on Cam's dark curls as he walked ahead along a 
barely defined path through the rolling hills. Casey lazed on Vala's back, the halter rope held 
loosely in one hand, while Mutt ranged through the underbrush. The dog had been restless all 
day, nosing at her and whining for no good reason that she could see. Could he smell cougar? 
Bear, maybe? But he'd never acted that way before, even when they spooked something wild. 
She leaned forward to stroke Vala's neck. 

Cam turned his head and said, "How much farther?" 

"About a kilometer." She was taking him to one of her favorite places, the top of the highest 
hill behind the settlement. She called it Bony Mesa because it was bare rock shaped like a 
kneecap. From that perch of granite and sandstone you could see the Strait with the Olympic 
Mountains on the other side, as well as the Coast Mountains on the mainland. What she liked 
better was the closer view: miles and miles of forested hills stretching in every direction, begging 
to be explored. 

Suddenly the mare collapsed onto her front knees. Casey slid down her neck and fell off to 
one side, landing with her face in a patch of new bracken. Shocked, she put her hands flat on the 
ground to push herself upright. Her arms collapsed beneath her as the earth shook her like a dog 
shaking water off its coat. 

"Casey!" 

She managed to raise her head enough to see Cam on the ground, his gaze seeking hers, his 
face white and stunned. Somewhere further up the hill, Mutt howled. 

"What?" she cried. "What's happening?" 

The earth kept on shaking her. The mare lay on her side, struggling to rise, groaning. 

Then she knew. 

"Cam! It's an earthquake!" Her heart rate slowed a trifle. "It'll stop." 

But the quake seemed in no hurry to stop. How long would she lie here, clinging to the earth 
she'd always assumed was reliable? How long ago had she fallen? One minute? Not more than 
two. The mare was up on her knees now. With a savage jerk, the earth threw her down again and 
left Casey clinging harder than ever, her fingers seeking purchase on the hard ground. 

"Stop it!" she screamed. "Stop it!" 

Off to her left, a tree crashed among its neighbors, snapping branches as it fell, adding its 
vibrations to the shuddering earth. Then another, farther away. 

"Mutt! Come!" He mustn't panic, mustn't run away. The earth might open up and swallow 
him. She'd seen pictures in books. "Mutt!" 

Her mouth was dry. She couldn't seem to catch her breath. Nothing to do but lie there, 
hanging on, hoping it would end soon, hoping Vala wouldn't struggle up and then fall on her. 
Hoping Mutt was all right. 

Finally, it stopped. The eerie silence was broken by the creaking and grinding of two more 
trees falling, then hesitant, questioning chirps from small birds. 

"Cam? Are you all right?" She rose to her knees, then to her feet, staggering. Her legs shook 
and her body trembled, a small personal quake mimicking the big one. Maybe it had been 'the 
big one,' she thought. The ‘big one' people had talked about for years, speculating when it would 
come, how much damage it might do. 


Cam's voice sounded as shaky as her body felt. "I'm okay." 

Vala heaved herself to her feet and stood with her head down, breathing hard. Casey rubbed 
the mare's neck and spoke softly, trying to comfort her. All the animals would be frightened by 
the earth's movement, not knowing what it meant. 

The underbrush rustled and Mutt emerged through the fresh green of young nettles and 
unfolding ferns and pressed his head against her stomach. She caressed him with her other hand, 
feeling his body tremble. Like Vala, he was panting. 

Cam came slowly toward her, his face still white and shocked. He put his arm around her 
shoulders. "We're lucky no trees fell on us." 

"We're lucky the ground didn't rupture under us." 

He took a deep breath, then shook his head. "If this was the major earthquake scientists 
predicted for years, the hypocenter was somewhere out there in the open ocean, probably ten to 
twenty kilometers deep. So we wouldn't get ground rupturing here." 

Fear galvanized her. "That could mean a tsunami! We have to get home and warn 
everybody." 

They began to hurry south toward the settlement. Cam went ahead. Casey led Vala, aware 
that Mutt was almost clinging to her heels. Would the animals forget the earth's betrayal? She 
wouldn't. 

They hadn't gone more than thirty feet when the first aftershock threw them all to the ground 


again. 


Jim took a drink from his water bottle and wiped his mouth on his sleeve. "I'm getting 
hungry. You think maybe it's about time for lunch, Mitzi?" 

She glanced up at the patches of blue sky shining through the treetops. "Close. Let's keep 
going for another few minutes." 

"Slave driver!" 

He caught the flash of her smile as her flint knife sliced through a blackberry vine. 

"Think how much better lunch will taste if you're starving," she said. 

They were clearing the trail from the old subdivision above the lagoon up the hill toward 
what had once been Carson Foley's potato farm. Jim still thought of it as Carson's farm, though 
Wayne and Peggy had been living there for thirty years now, growing potatoes in the small 
patches of field the trees had left free. 

Jim shoved more cuttings into the burlap sack at his feet and listened to the voices further up 
the hill. Martin and Melba, Miles’ twins, were working their way down from Wayne's house. 
He'd had his doubts about Miles and his offspring settling here, after the oldest son, Erik, had 
caused so much grief, but the three of them had been a good addition to the community. 

He rubbed his back, the muscles sore from bending and slashing for the last three hours. 
Martin and Melba had turned thirty a couple of years ago and it didn't look like they were going 
to partner anybody. Especially now, because they were starting to build a new earth-sheltered 
house on Wayne's property and were helping Wayne and Peggy whenever they weren't helping 
Miles and Jennie, almost as if they'd acquired a second set of parents. It was a good deal for 
Wayne and Peggy, in their early seventies and slowing down more than either wanted to admit. 

Suddenly the earth moved. 


Jim blinked and grabbed the nearest tree to steady himself. Had he drunk too much spruce 
beer last night? Then he was on the ground, which was shaking him so hard he could do nothing 
but try to hang on. Behind him, Mitzi cried out. Further up the hill, Melba screamed. 

Dizzy and disoriented, it took him a minute to understand what was happening. "Don't 
move," he called to Mitzi. "It's an earthquake. It won't last long." 

She screamed. "Cricket! Mavra!" 

"Don't move!" he said again. He knew she was terrified for their two kids, but there was 
nothing they could do until this was over. Mavra was on a training and hunting trip with the 
Karlsons and a couple of other young people, up in the hills. They'd be all right as long as no 
trees fell on them. 

Cricket was at school, in Wescara on Tower Point. Or was he? Fear wrenched his gut the 
way the shuddering earth wrenched his body as he thought about his headstrong young son. 
What if Cricket had decided to go home? Sunny wouldn't let him do that, would she? But she 
might; his mother spoiled his kids. Jim groaned, his desire to find his son so strong that he tried 
to stand up. He only got as far as his knees before the shaking forced him down again. 

It seemed like an eternity before the earth stilled. Jim got to his feet, hanging onto the tree 
for support, then forced his shaking legs to take him to Mitzi. He held her as she fought against 
him. 

"I'm going home! I have to find Cricket!" she cried. 

"In a minute," he said. "Wescara should be safe. The house is on bedrock and anchored by 
concrete." Larry, his grandfather and an engineer, once said he had built the house to withstand 
anything thrown at it by nature. 

"But what if he's hurt?" 

Jim held her tighter. "If he's hurt, we won't be any use to him if we fall or break a leg trying 
to get to him." He dropped his arms and took her hand. "Let's go. But carefully." 

"Why?" She was pulling him along the trail. 

"Aftershocks," he said. "There will be aftershocks. Maybe even tomorrow." He didn't want 
to send her into a panic by saying that there might be a tsunami. And if that was going to happen, 
it would hit any minute now. 

The first aftershock shook the earth as he spoke, throwing them both onto the path. 


? 


Sunny stood on the patio sipping a cup of mint tea, trying to decide what to have for lunch. 
She'd been in the greenhouse all morning, watering, weeding, crooning to the young plants, and 
making plans to take the children out on a wild food hunt. The nettles would be fresh and green 
and so would the lamb's quarters. Maybe they'd go tomorrow and have a feast afterward. But 
she'd have to check with Mayanne, who was in charge of the teaching schedule. 

She glanced up at the sky. It was clear and blue. The younger children would be having a 
good time up at Huckleberry Honey Farm, with Jack Harris teaching them about bees and the 
plants he cultivated, like lavender, yarrow, mint and thyme, sunflowers and Oregon grape. Julie 
would make them something nice for lunch. 

Sunny turned toward the sliding door to go in. She would get the remains of yesterday's goat 
stew and heat it on the solar oven. 


Suddenly she was sprawled on the stone tiles, the mug smashed in pieces beside her. Tears 
sprang to her eyes. That was the mug Casey had made for her in pottery class. How could she be 
so clumsy as to fall and break it? 

Then she realized that the earth was moving. Shaking the house, shaking her. Plant pots fell 
off the stone wall. She could hear dishes crashing in the kitchen. And she couldn't get up. What 
was happening to the greenhouse? Would the glass break? Would her baby plants be ruined? 

For a moment the shaking abated, and Sunny got up on her knees, her thoughts now 
focusing on Richard. But he'd be all right, he and Leona. They were clearing trail again, with 
Luke and Tanya, up on Cliff Drive. The older children were in the hills with Ken. 

Another spasm and she was flat on her face again. What if the house caved in? But she could 
do nothing except cling, helpless, to the stone beneath her. 

After what felt like a long time, the earth stopped moving. Sunny struggled to her feet and 
made her way on unsteady legs into the house. The tile floor around the wood heater in the 
central hall was covered with soot. She stood for a moment, staring at it, too stunned to think 
what she should do. 

Broom, she thought finally, I must get a broom. She fetched one from a closet in the kitchen. 
First, she'd sweep up the shattered mug. As she walked back out through the sliding door, she 
looked up at the tall glass windows. Incredible that none had broken. She took two steps toward 
the shards of pottery before a steady roar made her look up. 

So it was that she saw the wall of water roaring through the Strait, churning with trees torn 
out by the roots, saw it sweep across the lower half of the meadow, taking with it half a dozen 
goats. Unbelieving, she turned to the east and saw the top of the wall as it crashed into Campbell 
Cove and the trees beyond it. 

When the wave receded, she saw that Jim and Mitzi's house had been swept away, too, gone 
from its base of granite as though it had never existed. The first aftershock tumbled her to the 
patio floor again and she struck her head on the stone wall as she went down. 
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Mayanne leaned on her staff and watched the two Yorkshire sows and their piglets rooting 
in the vegetable garden, eating old plants and good black soil. April, her auburn hair in a braid 
and wearing her usual straw hat, stood on the other side of the garden, holding her staff ready in 
case the sows tried to stray. Mayanne tossed her own black braid over her shoulder. They'd take 
the sows and piglets back to the sty before they let Bruno, the boar, out for his turn at the garden. 
It still amazed her what a good job the pigs did cultivating the ground. The greens and the soil 
were good for them, too. Next week they would drive the pigs over to Luke and Tanya's to do 
their garden, and the week after that to Wayne, who wanted to clear a little more land under the 
trees. 

Mayanne turned her head to look down the hill at Wescara and the Strait beyond. She 
noticed the sunlight glinting on the few white hairs in her braid of black hair. She didn't mind 
those white hairs. The trees had been generous with her, given her a good life. The white hairs 
signaled forty-five, the midpoint in her life, but it would be a long time yet before the rest of her 
years passed and she could sleep her final sleep among the roots of an oak or, best of all, an 
arbutus. 


Mayanne smiled as her gaze rested on the soft blues and greens of the warm spring day. 
Sometimes it was boring to stand and guard the pigs but, on the other hand, it was a peaceful, 
easy job. Soon they would take the sows and their litters back to the pen and go into the house, 
perched a few yards down the hill, and see if Helen had felt well enough to make lunch. Whether 
she did or not, she'd no doubt be short-tempered. 

Mayanne's staff suddenly dropped away from her hand and fell. Bewildered, she found 
herself falling on top of it, expecting solid ground under her hands. But the ground wasn't solid. 
It shook like a jelly beneath her body. Her hands clung and scrabbled in the soft earth, seeking 
stability, her mind seeking the cause. 

She managed to look up long enough to see that April was on the ground, too, and one of the 
sows. The piglets squealed in panic and stumbled in all directions, falling, getting up again, 
falling. 

"Mayanne! The house!" April's voice was full of horror. 

Mayanne managed to turn her head. And could not believe what she was seeing. The house 
was going away. Sliding down the hill, slowly at first, then faster. 

April screamed. "My mother's in there!" She tried to struggle up and fell again. 

The earthquake must stop soon. Mayanne's stomach, always delicate, was threatening to 
eject her breakfast. 

With a creak and a groan, one of the firs behind the house slowly toppled to the ground, the 
tips of the top branches landing only a few centimeters from her clutching fingers. Sweat broke 
out on her forehead. Not yet! Not now. It was too soon for her to die. 

The earth gave a final shudder and quiet reigned. The pigs, apparently unconcerned, began 
rooting again. Mayanne got up, carefully, using the staff as a lever, and looked at the house. It 
had stopped on a level stretch of Elwyn Road that was clear of trees because the road base was 
solid granite, or so her cousin, Jim, had once told her. The house looked normal except for the 
door of the front porch swinging open. But it had certainly moved. Where it had been, five 
minutes ago, were concrete foundation posts and the bank of earth that had been packed against 
the back and sides of it in order to conserve heat. 

She followed April, hurrying down to the house. They clambered up over the sill into the 
porch and rushed into the living room. The furniture had slid around, and the kitchen floor was 
littered with dishes, pots, and pans. But where was Helen? 

"Mom!" April called. 

Mayanne followed her into the front bedroom, afraid of what they might find. 

Helen was sitting up in bed, looking as oddly normal as the house. Mayanne could tell by 
her eyes that she'd taken a dose of opium for her arthritis. 

"What the hell are you two doing?" Helen demanded. "There you are making all that noise 
and crashing around and shaking things when I'm trying to sleep. Have you no consideration at 
all?" 


CHAPTER THREE 


Casey held Cam's hand as they followed her parents along Duke Road and up the hill toward 
the meeting house, while Mutt trotted along behind. She hadn't slept at all. No matter what ploys 
she tried, she couldn't stop visualizing the results of yesterday's disaster, couldn't stop reliving 
how it felt to have the ground trying to shake her off the planet. At midnight she'd left Cam 
sleeping and taken a pile of blankets out to the barn. She'd stroked Vala and talked to her, then 
lay down with Mutt curled up against her. A little while later, Cam brought a couple of pillows 
and lay down on her other side. He'd slept but she didn't feel like she'd ever sleep again. 

The earth shuddered and she stumbled against Cam. "Aren't these aftershocks ever going to 
stop?” 

"It's just the earth's crust readjusting. There shouldn't be many more." Cam squeezed her 
hand. "When I was a kid, I read everything I could find about earthquakes, so I have a mental 
picture of what likely happened. According to the last research that was done before the 
Devastation, the two tectonic plates affecting us were locked together. The Juan de Fuca plate 
was trying to slide beneath the North American plate along the Cascadia fault that runs north and 
south on the west side of this island. My guess is the stress finally jarred them loose." 

Casey shuddered. "Does that mean there will be more quakes?" She looked up at the sky. It 
was blue, a couple of white, fluffy clouds sailing across it, an eagle soaring above. It was all so 
normal that yesterday's terror seemed like just a nightmare. 

"Megathrust earthquakes only happen on average every five or six hundred years. I think 
we'll be safe for a while." 

Aaron and Poppy came down their path to the road, he with skin like mahogany silk, she as 
pale as a cold winter moon. Poppy didn't speak, but simply opened her arms and hugged Casey, 
who could feel the woman trembling. 

Casey hugged her back. "Are Darlene and Lyle okay?" 

Aaron laughed. "Kids! You'd think the earthquake had been created for their amusement. 
We left them home to clean up their rooms. Everything fell down; books, pictures, you name it." 

"After that, they can start on the kitchen." Poppy's voice was a little shrill. 

Cam introduced himself and they moved on up the trail to the meeting house, which had 
been somebody's house once, but Casey couldn't remember the family's name. It didn't matter; 
whoever owned it left when the Devastation struck, and it had been empty until Grandfather 
Richard decided that a meeting house was needed and started to fix it up. He and Uncle Jim had 
removed some partitions and now the main room was big enough to hold the forty-odd people of 
the Metchosin clan. 

It had turned out to be a great idea. Community meetings were held there and dances, where 
Richard played his clarinet, Jim his drums, and Wayne his guitar. Casey played drums 
sometimes, too, though she wasn't as good as Jim. And, once people saw the possibilities of 
having a place to meet, they scouted around and found two acoustic pianos. One was now down 
at Wescara in the schoolroom, where a couple of kids had lessons. Casey had been delighted to 
discover that Peggy, Wayne's partner, and Sara Wolf, Ken Karlson's partner, both played well. 
Or did after they'd had some practice. With the sheet music they owned, plus what had been 
brought home from other places, there was no lack of instruction material. Jim had learned how 
to tune a piano by trial and error and was teaching Mavra how to do it. 


They filed into the house, leaving Mutt to curl up by the door. The place felt chilly, and 
Casey pulled her sheep's wool sweater tighter around her. Somebody had scrounged a wood 
heater for the place, but they rarely bothered with it except in winter. A room full of people 
would soon warm it up. She could see Nana Sunny's bandaged head near the front of the room, 
where Jim had built a small platform for speakers or for the band to use. She wove her way, 
followed closely by Cam, among chairs filled with the people she'd known all her life, to sit 
beside her grandmother. 

Casey put her hand over Sunny's. "How do you feel?" 

Sunny's smile was tremulous. "I'm okay, except for a dull headache. No permanent damage, 
Leona says, but I'll have a scar on my forehead." 

On Sunny's other side, Cam leaned forward. "No concussion?" 

Sunny began to shake her head, then winced. "Leona says not, but you're welcome to have a 
look later on, if you want." 

"And to think it was only the day before yesterday that you said we'd be terrified if our 
world turned upside down!" Casey said. "You were so right!" 

"I wish this earthquake hadn't happened," Sunny said, "but now you have some small idea of 
what it was like living through the Devastation." 

Grandfather Richard stepped up onto the platform and looked around. "I think we're all 
here." Conversations ceased and a few chairs scraped as the occupants turned them toward the 
front of the room. "As I said in my drum message last night, we need to assess what damage 
we've suffered and decide on repair priorities. But before we talk about repairs, I think we should 
each tell what happened to us and what we need." 

"That's clever," Cam whispered to Casey, behind Sunny's back. "Your grandfather knows 
that people need to share their experience and how they feel about it." 

Grandfather Richard glanced down at Sunny. "Sunny and I were lucky. She got a bad bump 
on the head, and we have broken dishes, damaged pictures, and a loose chimney, but Wescara 
stood up to the stress very well. Most of our books fell off their shelves and as you all know, we 
have around three thousand, so it will take a while to get those back where they belong. I was out 
clearing trail with Leona, Luke and Tanya on Cliff Drive and nothing happened to us except 
getting shaken up." Richard paused. "You know, we're all very lucky, come to that. We are 
actually fortunate that we have no power, gas, or water lines. These would all have been broken, 
with the possibility of fire and water damage." 

Leona, Sunny's sister, stood up. "I'd gladly accept the risk of fire to have running water and 
electricity again! I guess we all would. But Richard is right. We could have suffered a lot more 
damage than we did." 

Skipper Karlson, partnered with Casey's aunt, Spider, spoke next. "Spider and I were riding 
Zeus and Hera, coming back from visiting the Cowichan tribe. The horses went down, but none 
of us were hurt, just shocked. The worst thing was the fear. We were so afraid that our two kids 
might have been hurt. It was a relief to find out the little ones were all up at Huckleberry Honey 
Farm." 

"Not all of them thought they were lucky," Jack Harris said from the back of the room. "The 
bees went a little frantic and stung some of us." He shrugged. "Aside from that, it was the usual 
thing. Anything not nailed down in the house went flying around. Other than bruises and stings, 
everybody came through fine." 

"The rest of you may feel lucky, but I don't!" Helen Splawski was on her feet, leaning on 
two canes. "My house slid off the foundation and it's sitting in the middle of Elwyn Road. 


Something needs to be done about that right away! And my daughter's pigs are all over the 
country." She glared around the room. 

April rose and her mother sat down, face stormy. "The house is still livable, even if it isn't 
quite level. We slept in it last night. And I didn't lose all the pigs. The boar got out and he took 
one sow and her piglets with him. We managed to get the other sow and her brood locked up. I 
think the first thing we need is to get the sty fixed and round up the other pigs, if we can." 

Richard spoke from the platform. "I'm sorry about your house, Helen, but at least it's still 
providing shelter. My son's house is gone entirely." 

Casey watched her uncle get to his feet. His normally cheerful face was pale, and he looked 
stunned. "The tsunami took it all: house, boats, workshop, tools, garden, chickens. We have 
nothing left but the clothes we're wearing. I feel like I've had both hands cut off." 

Mitzi jumped up and put her arm around him. She looked like she'd been crying. "We still 
have each other, and we have our kids." She pulled Mavra and Cricket up to stand beside her and 
the children both buried their faces against her. Casey wanted to go hug them all, but now 
probably wasn't the right time. She knew they'd slept on the floor at Wescara last night. If they 
slept at all. 

Ken Karlson, his long, straggly hair laced with white, spoke from the back. "I think you got 
the worst of it, Jim, but we'll make sure you get your hands back." A chorus of agreement made 
him pause. "Aldo and I had the four older kids out on a hunting trip for training, and like most 
everybody, we just got shook up. Sara said our ducks and geese panicked and made a lot of noise 
but none of them got out. My dogs howled and carried on, too, but they stuck by us." 

Dino, Casey's brother, stood up. "The tsunami took six of my goats." He gulped and Casey 
knew he would mourn the loss of them for a long time. "I was trying to get home to see if my 
parents were okay, so I was far enough up the hill that it didn't get me. The collie made it, too. 
But the bottom of Tower Point looks like somebody shaved it. No trees, no nothing. And the sea 
is still rough and dirty out there. Trees and junk everywhere." 

"T had a look at that situation this morning," Richard said. "The lower part of the old 
subdivision is gone, along with those houses we never had time to salvage. The lagoon is flooded 
and the sandbank on Taylor Beach is gone, too. It will be a while before we can see what 
happened to our trail along the lagoon, but I can just about guarantee it's gone. The spit between 
the lagoon and the sea was wiped clean, just like no trees ever grew there." 

He sat down again and, one by one, the rest of the clan rose and told their stories. Half the 
rabbit hutches belonging to Jennie and Miles had collapsed and at least two dozen rabbits had 
escaped from the pen. One of Sean and Jessica's Welsh cobs had got loose and was still missing. 
Casey decided she'd offer to take Vala and go look for the horse; it was likely one of Vala's 
siblings or cousins. Simon and Jade Chen's porch had parted company with their house. 
Otherwise, like everyone else, the losses had been broken dishes and things shaking loose. 

When the last tale had been told, Richard stood up again. "I think you'll all agree that 
protecting our food sources is most important. We need to fix enclosures and capture what pigs 
and rabbits we can find. We have to get Jim a boat and some fishing gear. The next priority is 
fixing the Splawskis' house and finding one for Jim and Mitzi, or building two new houses, plus 
fixing the Chens' porch." 

After the murmur of agreement subsided, Richard said, "We've all got a lot to do at home, 
cleaning up and nailing things back together, so let's get at it. I'd suggest sending the youngsters 
out to capture animals while those people handy with hammers make sure they can't escape 
again. As for me, right now I'll ask Ken and Skipper and my son Jim and his family to stay. We'll 


inspect the Splawskis' house and help Jim decide if he wants to renovate one of the existing 
empty houses or rebuild." 

"Gonna be a lot of work," Jack Harris commented. 

"Especially without power tools and ready-made materials," Richard agreed. "But we still 
have empty houses we can salvage for material and it's April. We've got six months of what 
should be halfway decent weather." He ran a hand through his white brush cut. "I wish Larry was 
still with us. We could do with an engineer who knows how to build." 

Jack shrugged. "Yeah, that would be good. But we'll make out. We'll have to." He grinned. 
"Nothing like learning by doing." 

The crowd dispersed, leaving Richard and his family, along with Ken and Skipper Karlson. 
Cam left Casey's side and spoke to Richard. 

"I'd like permission to go home to Fort Rodd," Cam said. "I'm worried about my family and 
the other people there." 

Casey was devastated by guilt. How selfish she'd been, so stunned by the quake and what it 
had done to her life that she hadn't even thought about his. But she'd make up for it somehow. 

Richard touched Cam on the shoulder. "Let me find out first how they're faring. I'd planned, 
later today, to contact the closest clans to find out how badly they've been hit. That will take 
some time. As I'm sure you know, communicating via drums is a slow process. But it will be 
quicker than you going there and if there are major problems or tragedies, we can maybe send 
someone along with you to help." 

"Thanks," Cam said. 

Casey put her arm around his waist. "I'll come with you. I can help." 

Before she or Cam could say anything else, Ken Karlson spoke. "How about you two taking 
a couple of my dogs and tracking those pigs of April's? Let the dogs sniff the pigs still in the sty. 
They'll track the scent of the escapees and all you'll have to do is follow them." 

"T'll show you what to do," Skipper said. "I'm going home now to get the two best dogs and 
see how they do as rabbit hunters." He grinned. "I've never seen hunting dogs herd animals, but 
maybe they can learn fast." 

Casey suddenly thought of something else she'd forgotten. "Nana Sunny, is Lucky all right?" 

Her grandmother laughed. "He's fine. I think he was hiding under a bed somewhere while 
the quake was happening. Or maybe out in the barn loft. But he was twitching his tail and 
prancing around this morning, meowing as though to say, 'I told you so.’ I've been worrying 
about that cat for the last three weeks because he wouldn't settle down." 

"He probably sensed the foreshocks where we couldn't," Cam said. "Actually, the 
foreshocks might have been going on for months, but they wouldn't have been strong enough for 
humans to sense." 

Sunny's smile was wry. "Sometimes I think humans are pretty useless. One of my favorite 
books is about the history of plant life and, somewhere in it, the author says something like this, 
though it's not an exact quote: 'that while plants may not be able to think, neither do humans ever 


& 


produce flowers’. 
Casey and Cam followed Skipper next door to the Karlson house and got quick instructions 
on how to handle hounds. Then they took two hounds and Mutt back down the hill to April's 


place and marveled at how natural the house looked sitting in the middle of the road before they 
let the dogs sniff around the sties. April and Mayanne were pulling down the wrecked part of a 
pig sty, getting ready to rebuild it. 

"Do you have a place to put the pigs when we find them?" Casey asked. 

"Oh yes,” April said. "They'll all have to go into one pen for now, with the other sow. It'll be 
crowded, but hey, life is tough for everybody." She glanced at the dogs. "Take a couple of 
walking sticks. You can use them to encourage the pigs to stick to the path coming home." 

"Okay," Casey said. "That's if we find them." If she was a pig, she'd be a long way from that 
stinky house they lived in. Besides, after the shock of being unable to control her own body 
during the quake, she was finding it hard to believe that anything would ever come right again. 

But, to her amazement, it took less than an hour to find the pigs. The animals were in a small 
glade in the Garry Oak meadow at the far end of Gilbert Drive. The boar was rooting around at 
the foot of an oak and the sow lay on her side, nursing the piglets. None of the animals seemed 
upset about being found and chivvied onto the trail to head home. Mutt, who had had some 
practice at herding sheep, turned out to be better than the hounds at keeping the pigs headed in 
the right direction. Even so, it took a long time to make their way back to Elwyn Road and the 
Splawskis' house. The piglets were too young to move fast and had to stop several times to rest. 

"That took forever," Casey said, as they walked up the trail to deliver the hounds back to the 
Karlson farm. 

"It did," Cam agreed, "but the smile on April's face when she saw us coming was worth the 
trip." 

"Everybody will be smiling when we have the pig roast in October." 

Ken Karlson met them at the gate and took charge of the dogs. "Skipper's still out looking 
for rabbits," Ken said. "I don't think he'll have much luck, but if you two have nothing else lined 
up, go over to Jennie's place. She and Miles could do with a hand rebuilding the hutches." 

"I could do with a nap," Casey said as they headed back down the trail. "But I don't think 
sleep will come easily, even tonight." 

"I slept last night," Cam said, "because I was so tired, but I don't think I will tonight. I'm 
getting more and more worried about the people at home. And I haven't heard any drums, so 
Richard can't have started sending messages." 

He'd barely stopped speaking when the steady pounding of a drum started from the direction 
of Wescara. "There, he's doing it now," she said. "Or it might be Jim. They'll be sending from the 
top of the tower." She stopped to listen to the pattern of beats. "This first message is to Sooke." 

"Oh," said Cam, "I get it now. He said 'm-e-t to s-o-o.' Call letters." 

"You have to concentrate," Casey said, as she'd said so many times during the last six 
months at Fort Rodd. "I know it's hard because one word can sometimes take a long time. I 
pretend there's a whiteboard in my head and I write each letter down as I hear it." 

They were silent as they walked on, both listening to the drum. Finally, Casey said, "Did 
you get all that? He reported that we had no deaths, but Jim lost everything. Then he asked if 
Sooke needs help." 

The response was not long in coming. They were nearly at Jennie's gate when they heard the 
very faint thudding of a distant drum. Casey stopped, closed her eyes, and focused on the 
message. Finally, she spoke. "Sooke lost two fishers who were out in small boats when the 
tsunami hit. But they still have plenty of boats and gear from the old days stored. When the seas 
are calm, they will row or sail over, towing a boat for Jim." 


She ignored the reply to Sooke while they went through the gate and into the back yard. She 
tried to imagine the feelings of the people who died when the tsunami took them. How did their 
families feel? She swallowed the tears threatening to flood her eyes and concentrated on the 
scene before her. 

Miles and Jennie were in the rabbit pen, along with several rabbits, struggling with battered 
hutches. Mutt lay down in one corner and nosed at the rabbits who came to investigate him. 

"Welcome!" Jennie said. "If you've come to work, grab the spare hammer off the hutch stand 
and see if you can put this hutch back together. The stand survived, but three of the hutches 
bounced off it." 

"How did the rabbits get out?" Casey asked. The pen was fenced with chicken wire, and she 
knew the bottom part had been buried a foot underground so the rabbits couldn't tunnel out. Even 
the gate seemed safe from gnawing rabbit teeth, built as it was from metal pipe and chicken wire. 

"A tree came down across the fence," Jennie said. "It bent the wire down far enough so the 
rabbits could hop over it. That's why we're still working on the hutches. It was tricky getting the 
tree moved without it zapping anybody, and then we had to reinforce the fence. Skipper and 
Aldo gave us a hand, or we'd still be at it." 

Miles straightened and rubbed his lower back. "One of these days we'll need to go 
scrounging for chicken wire. I'm sure there's still plenty of it stacked in building supply yards. 
The problem is getting it home without electrocuting ourselves." 

Cam looked up from the hutch he was fixing. "Maybe you could bring it in by boat from 
Sooke." 

Casey smiled at him. "That's a good idea. Uncle Jim could do it." She turned to Jennie. 
"How many rabbits did you lose?" 

"Three does and about twenty youngsters." Jennie sighed. "It's not the end of the world, I 
know, but those animals represent a lot of work." She waved her hand at the back of the pen, 
where a sloping roof protected the hutches and the stand they sat on from sun and rain. "We're 
lucky none of that fell down. The only thing I'm worried about is whether the shock and upset 
will cause the two pregnant does to abort. If they do, we're all going to be on short rations for 
rabbit meat. It takes six months on greens to bring young rabbits to butchering size." 

"Maybe we'll all be eating greens for a while," Casey said. "But I don't think so. Spider and 
Skipper and Ken will go hunting for deer. Or maybe I will." She glanced at the three hutches on 
the stand. Two were empty but she could see white fur in the third. "Is that Ajax in there?" 

"Who's Ajax?" Cam asked. 

"The buck." Jennie smiled. "Fortunately, his hutch did not bounce off the stand, so he didn't 
get out, or get the chance to distract the does from protecting their babies." 

Miles said, "Casey, could you come and brace the corners of this hutch for me so I can nail 
it back together?" 

"Sure thing.” She bent to the task. "What part of history are you working on now, Miles?" 
she asked. 

"The Industrial Revolution." 

Cam looked up again. "Isn't that when manufacturing in England progressed so fast because 
of automated machinery?" 

"Depends on how you define progress," Miles replied. 

"That's easy," Cam said. "When something new is discovered or invented that produces 
goods faster or easier or cheaper. Or a new cure for some disease is found." 

Miles raised his bushy, sandy eyebrows. "So, you're saying that anything new is better?" 


"Well, no," Cam said, "but if new machines make life easier, surely that's good." 

"It depends on whose lives are made easier," Miles said. "Let me tell you about the two most 
important things that happened during the Industrial Revolution. Farmers increased production 
partly by selective breeding and a four-year crop rotation, but mostly using machines. Wealthy 
farmers, in order to increase production even more, demanded enclosure of common areas where 
poorer farmers grazed their animals. The government agreed that the wealthy farmers should 
have this land." 

"That doesn't seem fair," Casey said. 

"It wasn't," Miles said. "The second event was the introduction of power looms, which 
meant that thousands of hand weavers were out of a job." 

"But surely all that is progress," Cam said. "It would have meant, on the one hand, more 
food for everyone and, on the other, cheaper cloth. What was the problem?" 

"There were two problems. One was simply that so many hand weavers no longer had work. 
The other was the fact that the family was no longer a self-sufficient unit," Miles said. "That's 
why the people who were called Luddites rebelled." 

Casey chimed in before Cam could get his words out. "But they were wrong, weren't they? 
They were against progress, against the efficiency of machines." 

Miles shook his head. "No, they merely wanted to avoid being forced into city factories and 
having to buy their food and clothing from shopkeepers." His gaze moved back and forth 
between Cam and Casey for a few seconds. "Think about the life we lead here. Isn't this what 
you'd call village self-sufficiency? We produce all our own food and clothing and help each 
other." 

"But it's hard work," Cam objected. "If we had electricity, we could have machines that 
made it easy." He dropped the hammer, rose, and cocked his head, listening to the new message 
thumping from Wescara. "Casey, what does this one say?" 

She concentrated on the beats. Finally, she said, "That was to Fort Rodd, telling them the 
situation here, and asking for a report from them." She turned to Miles. "You were about to say 
something when the drum started." 

"Yes, I was going to say that when we had electricity and many, many complex machines, 
we still had to work eight hours a day in order to make a living. How many hours a day do you 
put in, Cam, to achieve a living?" 

Cam frowned. "Well, four or five, I guess. But I spend the rest of my time studying." 

"The studying is your choice," Miles said. "Nobody forces you to do it. And from the 
standpoint of survival, you don't need to do it." He smiled. "Are you going to miss out on our 
scheduled ball game tomorrow afternoon and study instead?" 

"What do you mean by families being self-sufficient units?" Casey asked. She was 
beginning to see where Miles was going with this. She wouldn't want to work in a factory all 
day, any more than those Luddites did. 

"Like I said, the weavers and farmers of the day lived much the way we do. We have a 
strong community life here and a system of exchange and barter and the knowledge of many 
crafts and traditions. We don't need a broader economy." 

Cam persisted. "But weren't cheaper food and cloth good for poor people?" 

"No," Miles said. "It isn't cheaper to buy food and cloth in the marketplace when you can 
produce your own for no cost but your own labor. Think about what happened to the ordinary 
working people of that time. They could no longer use the originally common land for pasture, 
fuel, foraging, fishing, and hunting. So they starved. The weavers were forced to move to where 


the factories were located, learn how to use complex machinery, and endure regimentation. If 
they couldn't manage that, they starved, too. Many of them did." 

"Okay," Cam said, "I guess I can see what you're talking about. I've just never thought of 
industrialization that way. But people were pretty backward then, too. From what I've read, 
women were regarded at best as second-class citizens and at worst as possessions. Kids had to go 
work by the time they were six. Didn't the Industrial Revolution work to improve the situation 
for women?" 

"Patriarchy was the rule, yes," Miles said, "and that was a bad thing. Patriarchy still held 
sway in some places when the Devastation hit, and it was still a bad thing. But I happen to 
believe that children should work. Learning a craft is as important as any other kind of 
education." 

"But at six?" Casey asked, aghast. 

"Why not?" Miles said. "When you were small, didn't you want to do what the grownups 
did? Didn't you feel proud when you could accomplish something useful, when you could help?" 

Casey thought back to all the times she'd nagged her parents or Jim to let her do the same 
things they were doing and often being told she was too young. "I did," she admitted. 

"T think we all did," Miles went on. "Maybe life was bare and simple back in those turbulent 
days but there must have been as much satisfaction in developing physical and mental skills as 
there is now. I can't think of anybody who doesn't take pride in learning a skill." He set the 
renewed hutch on the stand. "Besides, most people are a lot happier when they feel useful." 

"It's like when we get together to harvest somebody's crop, or to butcher and smoke meat or 
fish," Casey said. "It's fun, with everyone pitching in, especially when we can sing or tell stories 
while we're working." 

"But there must have been times before the power looms were invented when the demand 
for cloth dropped. What happened then, when there was no work for the hand weavers?" Cam 
asked. 

"They always had their gardens and a few animals. Even when demand was high, they didn't 
work fourteen hours a day the way they had to in the factories. They had a variety of other chores 
—cow-keeping, bread-making, fattening pigs and curing bacon, turf-cutting on the heath and 
wheat-growing in the gardens." 

Cam was frowning again. "Casey, I can't hear any drumbeats coming from Fort Rodd." 

"Neither can I," she said. "Sometimes you can't hear the drum from other places unless 
you're up in the tower. The forest muffles sound." 

Cam looked at Jennie and Miles. "Can you get along without us now? I'm really anxious 
about my people. I want to go find out if Richard got a message from them." 

Miles patted Cam on the shoulder. "Of course, you do. Go ahead. We can finish up the 
repairs. Then it will be time to coax the bunnies back to their homes with some of last year's 
carrots and do an accurate head count." 

As Mutt and Cam followed Casey out through the gate, they met Mavra and Cricket coming 
in with bulging gunny sacks. "It was our turn to gather rabbit food," Mavra said. "Jennie says 
next time they butcher, she'll give us some skins so we can make hats." 

"Yeah," said Cricket, eyes bright, "and I'll get to carry the guts up the hill for Ken's dogs, or 
April's pigs." 

"Good for you," Casey said to her cousins. She turned to Cam. "The perfect example of 
village self-sufficiency, right?" 


Tuesday, April 23, 2080 


Yesterday felt very long. But it will be the day before that, Sunday the 21st, which is etched 
in everyone's memory. I'm feeling far more tired than I should, and I think my weariness comes 
from the memories the quake brought back of the first major tragedy in my life, the rising of the 
trees. It has reminded me of being barricaded here at Wescara, the shootout with the raiders, my 
mother's death. And then, not long afterward, Granny's death. We lost so much. 

But I must not dwell on losses. We will all need to work hard to get things back to normal 
again. But not too hard, I hope. We've learned to value and enjoy leisure time. 

The news from Fort Rodd was bad. Three people died in the tsunami, but no names were 
given, so Cam is ina state. He, Leona, and Casey left at first light to go and help. Leona was 
nervous about riding Vala, but at her age, walking as far as Fort Rodd isn't something she 
should attempt, though she insists she's as tough as ever. 

Jim and Mitzi haven't decided what to do about a new house. Jim is being very stubborn 
about rebuilding on the shore of Campbell Cove, right where the old house was. That seems to 
me to be tempting fate, even if Cam says there won't be any earthquakes for the next few hundred 
years. How can he be sure? Mitzi hasn't said anything, but I'm sure she's against it. She's never 
been comfortable living next to the sea. There are plenty of empty houses that could be earth- 
sheltered, and he could build a boathouse at the cove for his gear. In the meantime, they're 
camping in the meeting house, since it has a wood heater, and today they'll be scrounging 
through empty houses for household goods, tools, and so on. I know other people, including me, 
will be contributing spare tools, as well as food. 

The Splawskis haven't made a decision either. Helen is insisting that her house be put back 
on its foundations above the road, in spite of Ken and Richard telling her that there is simply no 
way we have the resources to lift a whole house. Richard says that by using logs as rollers and 
all the manpower and horsepower we've got, there's a chance we might just get it back up, but 
the place was old when we first came here, so that might do more damage than the quake. April 
and Mayanne are gritting their teeth, rolling their eyes, and working on the pig Sties. 

Sooke is in mourning for the two people it lost. One man, one woman, both fishing on that 
beautiful sunny morning when the quake hit. We were so lucky not to lose anyone. Today Pete 
Simpson will drum to the west coast for news of Jordan River and Port Renfrew. Richard will 
send a message to Colwood and see how they're doing. They may have heard from some of the 
more easterly settlements. 

In the meantime, I must repair the damage to my greenhouse and coax the seedlings back to 
health. Life goes on and we must eat, whatever else we do. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


"Be careful," April said. "It's only been three days since the tsunami, and it looks to me as if 
the water is still high. There'll be debris everywhere, too." 

Mayanne hugged her. "I'll take the top path and go straight down to the point. If I can get 
there." 

April still looked worried. "All right. But if you're not back in three hours, I'm going to 
come looking for you." 

Ten minutes later Mayanne was picking her way through the tangled litter in the old 
subdivision that faced the eastern end of the lagoon. She didn't care about the houses that had 
been smashed and lay strewn everywhere, but the uprooted trees broke her heart. She stopped to 
look at one that lay across a concrete foundation. The twisted roots were bare and some broken. 
They must be so cold without earth to cover them. And hungry. The leaves could still absorb 
sunlight, but the roots couldn't drink water or take nutrients from the soil. That tree and many 
others like it would slowly die. 

Mayanne blinked her tears away. The practical people in the community, like her cousin 
Jim, would look at these trees and the broken houses as an easy source of fuel. In the fall they 
would come with saws and tidy away the corpses. 

Once through the subdivision, she took a path that wound through the trees on the upper 
edge of the park, just down the hill a hundred yards from Wayne and Peggy's potato farm. The 
path was relatively clear since the wave hadn't reached this far, but there were half a dozen spots 
where she had to make her way over or around trees downed by the earthquake. The entrance to 
the trail that led down to Whitney-Griffiths Point was clear, too. But a few meters in, she could 
see ample evidence that the rushing wall of water had reached this high. 

At her approach, a couple of ravens rose into the trees, leaving a half-eaten cod that had 
ridden the wave too far. Its scales were dull, like the drying kelp fronds that hung from fir and 
cedar branches. More trees had succumbed to the force of the water and Mayanne's fear for 
Mother Madrone increased. She struggled on down the trail, climbing over tree trunks, 
disheartened by how much time it would take to restore her shadowy, treed retreat to what it had 
been. Perhaps it couldn't be restored; the salt water might have done too much damage. 

When Mayanne reached the shore, she was greeted by the surreal sight of a blue plastic 
bucket and an aluminum boat mast tangled in the branches of a downed cedar. The old path 
along the shore had been sluiced away and she had to take a new path two or three meters higher 
on the slope, dodging around tree trunks and pushing through low brush. She caught an 
occasional glimpse of Friendly Isle, a tiny islet that had once been home to half a dozen trees and 
a pair of eagles. They were all gone, and the island looked like nothing more than a mud bank 
now. 

In spite of all she'd seen, she wasn't prepared for the empty space which had once been filled 
to majestic overflowing by Mother Madrone. The huge arbutus tree lay on her side in the lagoon, 
half covered with water, her massive root ball torn out of the ground. Mayanne hurried across the 
tiny glen, tripping on fallen branches, her moccasins soaked by the still wet sea-washed ground. 
She moved around the root ball, which was twice her height, and flung herself across the trunk, 
tears running down her face. 


When the tears stopped, she wiped her face on the end of her shirt, blew her nose on a 
thimbleberry leaf, and let the memories fill her mind. The first replayed like a movie: the three 
young men who'd chased her the whole length of rough trail from the old subdivision, intent on 
rape, her terrified climb into the Mother's branches, the death of the men as they climbed after 
her and fell, electrocuted, onto the exposed roots. She glanced up at the meadow. They were 
buried there, those men, perhaps with their knives and guns beside them. Jim and Richard had 
never said. 

That's when she began to visit the Mother whenever she could get away, bringing fruit or 
flowers as an offering, as thanks for saving her. She had sheltered under the Mother's branches 
for the three days of her vision quest, too, when she was sixteen, just like her cousin, Laken. 
Mother Madrone had understood her heart and mind, had protected her, and she had never 
doubted that the trees were worthy of reverence. 

Even before that, before the Devastation, when she had a computer, she'd spent every spare 
moment in the online forest of Garriana with its many dryads protecting the trees. Trees had been 
her solace, her home and retreat. 

And now? Mother Madrone would die, slowly, like Cara and Granny had died, and leave her 
bereft. There was nothing she could do about it. With many people and many ropes, they might 
raise the Mother and rebury her roots, but it was unlikely the rest of the settlement would think it 
worthwhile. After all, most of the earth was covered with trees now and, even in this small forest 
that she thought of as hers, there were many big arbutus trees. People would suggest, no doubt 
kindly, that she choose another to be her altar. 

Mayanne walked around the fallen Mother, and saw that many of her companions had 
fallen, too, firs and cedars and alders, the earth too soft to hold them because of the constant 
wash of creek water and incoming tides from the sea. And, though it was hard to admit the truth 
of what she observed, the Mother's roots had been rotting. She might have fallen in the next 
winter storms. 

It was a shock to realize the Mother was not immortal. Trees were like humans, after all. 
They were born out of darkness, sprang up, lived their lives, and eventually they died. It was 
obvious that trees knew better than humans how to survive, though, for some of them lived for 
three or four thousand years, far longer than humans ever managed. Humans were still primitive 
savages, fighting and seeking and causing trouble wherever they were. Grasping creatures, ever 
hungry to see more, have more, be more. 

Mayanne looked down at her feet. Only one thing was immortal. The earth. 


Wednesday, April 24, 2080 

I cannot believe it. Richard, my practical, unemotional scientist partner, woke up crying this 
morning. I've never seen him cry, ever, not even when he knew his parents must have died in the 
Devastation, when he knew he had no chance of reaching them. And he didn't cry when his 
brother and his brother's family were all murdered for a few cans of food. He's been a rock these 
past thirty years, always logical, always planning and doing what needs to be done. Two days 
ago, he was in charge at the meeting house, organizing everyone, listening to them, cheering 
them on. And this morning he was sobbing his heart out. 


T rolled over and held him and eventually he stopped. I think he was as surprised at the 
crying as I was. I asked what was wrong and it took him all morning to figure it out. He's not 
used to analyzing emotions because he likes to pretend that he doesn't have any. Fortunately, we 
had lunch on our own today, since the children were on a field trip with Spider, and Skipper had 
taken his lunch with him. 

When Richard finished his sandwich, he said, "It's the damn quake, Sunny. It made me feel 
helpless because I couldn't stop it hurting this settlement. I've worked hard at making this place 
run smoothly. Knowing I was helpless made me feel that I'm no use at all." 

"But nobody can argue with an earthquake, Richard." 

"I know. I don't suppose it'll affect me that way again." 

T held his hand. "I'm sure it won't. And this community couldn't get along without you, any 
more than I could." 

When he'd gone back outside, looking much happier, I remembered thinking a few days ago 
that our pre-Devastation history will someday be irrelevant. And so will I. The thought made me 
alittle sad. So I do understand Richard's feelings about being useless. 

I suspect the quake has affected a lot of people this way. Leona said to me, before she went 
to Fort Rodd with Casey and Cam yesterday morning, that the quake has been good for her, 
because she feels needed and has something important to contribute. But she also admitted that 
once Cam reaches his full potential as a healer, she probably won't be needed as a nurse any 
longer. I could tell the thought was eating at her, but we didn't have time to talk about it. 


- 


Jim Bonner stood on the pebble beach at Campbell Cove and stared at the empty space 
where his house had been. He'd been down here for an hour already and he couldn't stop looking, 
because it was so hard to believe what he was seeing. Or wasn't seeing. Everything gone: the 
perfect house that he and Mitzi had worked so hard to build, the garden that they'd built up with 
seaweed and compost and which had fed them well, the smokehouse where he'd preserved fish, 
the little workshop where he'd kept his most precious tools. They'd lived in that house for fifteen 
years. Mavra and Cricket had been born there, while he paced around the front room and obeyed 
the occasional order that Aunt Leona had flung at him from the bedroom door. That was the 
house where he'd taught Mavra to play the drum. The drum was gone, too. 

He felt tears slide down his cheeks and angrily brushed them away. The earthquake and the 
tsunami had been three days ago. He wasn't going to grieve forever for what he'd lost. He'd been 
stupid to build the house there in the first place, but he and Mitzi had both wanted waterfront. 

Odd, that. She'd been afraid of the sea ever since he'd known her, because of her father 
supposedly drowning in it. Her fear had disappeared when her brother, Brad, told her the truth, 
but he knew she'd never love the sea. Had she said she wanted the house here on this beach only 
because he did? He didn't suppose he'd ever know. For sure she'd never tell him; she was the 
strongest woman he'd ever known. 

He'd been numb with shock when he and Mitzi hurried down to Wescara seeking their 
children and he saw the empty space where his life had been. He'd come here several times in the 
last three days and each time it was like plunging into a nightmare. Would he ever walk down 
here without that slash of pain at the absence of his house and its treasure of memories? The loss 
of the rowboat, the kayak, and the dinghy, all the tools of his life? 


The sound of pebbles grinding on the beach told him he was about to have company. Jim 
turned to see his baby sister walking toward him. Not that she was a baby anymore, but even at 
thirty she looked young and full of fire, blue eyes sparkling, her wavy brown hair curling around 
her face. 

"What's up, Spider?” he asked. 

"I thought you'd be down here," she said. "Are you still thinking about building another 
house where your old one stood?" 

"Why wouldn't [?" 

"Somebody, a long time ago, wrote 'you can't go home again."" 

"No frigging earthquake is going to cheat me out of my house! I'll go home if I damn well 
want to." 

"Whoa!" Spider said, her eyes wide. "Are you angry, or what?" She didn't wait for an 
answer. "You can go home any time you like. You have all the memories in your head." 

His anger drained away, and he gave her a gentle punch on the arm. "Okay, sorry. I guess I 
am angry. I thought I was just sad." 

Spider nodded. "Of course, you are. I would be, too. But I'm lucky. Nothing happened to me 
in the quake except three hours of agony when I didn't know what had happened to my boys." 

Jim eyed his sister for a moment. 

"What?" she said. 

"Don't you have any emotions about the quake and the tsunami? I haven't talked to anybody 
who isn't angry or sad or scared." 

Spider looked thoughtful. "I'm not any of those. All I want to do is fight back. We have a 
good life here, but it isn't easy. We have to work hard to get food and shelter and clothing. It 
seems like life is tough enough without the earth trying to shake us off." 

"So how can you fight back? You can't stop the earth from doing whatever it's going to do." 

"No, Ican't," Spider said. "But I'm going to nail down everything that I can nail down in 
case there's another quake. And I want more kids. I want to celebrate human life. I want to 
confirm we have as much right to be here as any other living thing." 

Jim clapped his hands, applauding her, then glanced at the battered remnants of his home's 
stone foundation. Somehow it didn't look quite as empty as it had an hour ago. 


* 


Laken stared at Brad over their midmorning chicory root coffee. "You've been quiet the last 
couple of days. Brooding over the quake?" 

He shook his head and frowned. 

"What then?" Finding out what her partner thought or felt was sometimes like trying to mine 
gold by scratching her way through solid rock with her fingernails. 

"Pure goddamn stupidity,” he growled. "I've been feeling guilty." 

"Guilty! Why on earth?" 

"I told you it was stupid,” he warned, running his fingers through his short, graying hair. " 
When I was a young kid, my father used to tell me it was my fault when anything went wrong in 
the house or on his fish boat. So now we have an earthquake and a tsunami and I'm wondering 
what bad thing I did to cause them." 

"Oh, Brad!" She reached across the table and put her hand on his. 


"It's okay," he said. "Now that I've admitted it, maybe I'll quit waking up in the middle of the 
night and trying to remember what I did wrong last week. Just don't tell Casey about it. She'd 
laugh." 

"I wouldn't do that. Besides, she's shaken up about the quake herself." 

He pushed his chair back from the table. "She'll be all right; she's tough." 

"She's taking it better than some. Aldo Karlson came down early this morning and said 
Amber is almost hysterical about the quake. Apparently, she's having meltdowns once or twice a 
day and needing comfort. I gave him some dried lavender and told him to make sure she drinks 
lavender tea three times a day." 

"It's too bad her brother had to fall in love with a woman in Oak Bay and move there. Fergus 
used to be the rock she hung onto." Brad paused. "Remember she was an emotional wreck when 
we had all that business with the murders and executing Erik? It was Fergus got her straightened 
out, according to their father." 

Laken nodded. "I do remember. The trouble with Amber is that she was spoiled as a kid, and 
she still expects the world to conform to her wishes." 

"Aldo doesn't seem to mind," Brad said. He rose. "Time I got back to work." 

"Aldo is a rock himself," Laken said, "just like all the Karlsons. But I suspect he doesn't 
cater to Amber as much as Fergus did." 

"Fergus calls himself Squirrel now," Brad reminded her. 

"I keep forgetting he changed his name after he went on his vision quest," Laken said. "I 
finally got used to my little sister calling herself Spider, but I never saw enough of Fergus to get 
used to Squirrel." 

"Nutty name," Brad said, straight-faced. 

Laken smacked him on the bum as he headed out. "Don't you ever go on a vision quest!" 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The sun was an hour or so above the horizon by the time Casey, Cam, and Leona followed 
what, long ago, had been a paved highway to Colwood Corners. The only visible sign of damage 
there was the caved-in roof of an abandoned wooden building. Casey wanted to see what had 
happened to the main settlement, but that was further to the west, and she knew Cam was 
anxious to get home. They turned east for another kilometer and entered the trail leading down to 
Fort Rodd. No one had said much on the way. Cam's silence was so intense it was almost 
tangible, and Casey's heart ached for him. All he knew was that three people in his clan had died, 
not who they were or how it had happened. 

"Whoa," Leona said to Vala. "I want to walk from here." 

Vala obediently stopped and Leona slid off her back. Casey rubbed Vala's neck. The horse 
wasn't always so accommodating. Sometimes she liked to tease, pretending she hadn't heard a 
word from the person riding her. 

"I could have walked the whole way," Leona said. 

"I know you could," Casey said, "but you're the medical expert. Maybe it was better to save 
your strength for healing." 

They headed down the trail, Casey in the rear leading Vala. "Stay with me," Casey said to 
Mutt, who was eagerly sniffing the air. He knew Fort Rodd well, but two or three people had 
confessed a fear of him. 

In a moment or two they reached the top of the open meadow that led down to the lower 
battery and Fisgard lighthouse. Cam gasped and stopped abruptly. His face was white. 

The meadow was dotted with standing pools of water and littered with uprooted trees and 
battered bits of wood, metal, and unidentifiable plastic. Fisgard lighthouse still stood but the old 
keeper's house had gone and the causeway leading out to it was a jumble of trees and brush. 

Casey looked to her right, where the upper battery stood, apparently unharmed, on a hill 
overlooking both the meadow and the sea. She started walking in that direction. Many of the 
people who lived in the settlement were housed in the old battery. 

Cam pushed ahead of her and hurried toward the courtyard and entrance to the big, old 
concrete building. As they followed, Casey said to Leona, "I think I was right when I said we 
should come through Colwood Corners instead of taking the shortcut along the lagoon. It's hard 
to imagine but I'm sure the causeway that separates the lagoon from the ocean will be gone." 

"Or at least be still under water," Leona said. 

Casey tied a long rope to Vala's halter rope and fastened it to a tree so the horse could graze, 
then poured water from a jug to a small basin for her and Mutt. Leona led the way over to the 
main building where Cam was being hugged by his parents. All three had wet faces and happy 
smiles. 

Casey got her damp hugs from Nancy and Bill in turn. Leona shook hands; she never 
seemed keen on a physical show of affection. 

"Who died?" Cam demanded. 

Bill, a lean older version of Cam, cleared his throat and wiped his hand across his face. "I 
don't know how to tell you, son." He choked up, then recovered. "Your grandfather got caught in 
the tsunami." 


Cam looked stunned and Casey slid an arm around his waist. "How?" said Cam. "What was 
he doing? He knew the danger of a tsunami following an earthquake." 

"He was doing what he usually did, looking after someone," Nancy said. "Two of the 
children were in the concrete bunkers underneath the lower battery when the earthquake hit. 
They'd been sent down to get onions and potatoes. After the first shock was over, little Jerry 
came tearing up the hill to say that Duff was trapped because a set of wooden shelves had fallen 
on him. Doctor Michael went down to get him out." 

"With his game leg?" demanded Cam. "Didn't anybody try to stop him?" 

"Cam," Nancy said quietly, "did you ever know your grandfather to listen to anyone else's 
advice?" 

Casey felt Cam's ribs expand as he drew in a long breath. "Okay," Cam said, "point taken. 
So he and Duff were in the bunker when the tsunami hit." 

"Yes." Bill rubbed his face again. "The bunkers were flooded by the first wave and again by 
the second and third. There was no hope of getting anybody out." 

"The third tragedy was Jana Linn," Nancy said. "She was out fishing." 

Cam's face looked even more stricken. "She and I grew up together. It just doesn't seem 
possible that she's gone. Not grandfather or little Duff either." 

"I know," Nancy said. "The sun is up, the sky is clear, and it looks like it's going to be a 
lovely day. If I close my eyes, it seems like I had a very bad dream. But it was all too real." She 
turned toward the building. "Come in and relax for a little while. There's chicory coffee; we built 
a fire this morning so everyone could have a hot breakfast." 

Leona put out a hand to stop her. "Before I do that, does anyone need medical attention?" 

"Not urgently," Nancy said. "People have bruises and scrapes mostly. And a lot of emotional 
trauma, especially for the young children." 

"I can't do much about grief," Leona said, "but perhaps I can say something that will help 
the children. Which can wait until I've had coffee, though. I rode a horse for an hour and a half 
this morning and I'm getting too old to ride horses." 

They followed Nancy and Bill inside to the communal kitchen, poured coffee, and went 
back outside into the morning sun. A couple of picnic tables and some benches made it an 
outdoor gathering place. When they'd settled on the benches, Cam said, "I'm glad of the coffee 
but I want to help. There will be weeks of cleanup work in the meadow alone. What's most 
urgent?" 

That was one of the reasons she loved him, Casey thought. Even though he was suffering a 
huge loss, his main thought was to help. She felt sad about the people who had died, almost to 
the point of feeling guilty that she hadn't lost anybody she loved. But guilt didn't do any good. 

"We need to clean out the bunkers so we can preserve what's left of the food we had stored 
in them," Bill said. "We got the two bodies out and we need to bury them. I don't suppose we'll 
ever find Jana's." 

"And we must have a proper celebration of their lives," Nancy added. "That will help 
everybody put the tragedy behind them. None of us will forget, of course, but life goes on." She 
looked at Cam. "Did the tsunami do much damage at Metchosin?" 

Casey answered for him. "We lost some goats, and my uncle lost his whole house, but there 
were no deaths. My brother measured from the highest water mark down to the rocks yesterday 
and he thinks the tide was about fifteen meters." 

"That sounds about right," Bill said. "If it had been a meter or two lower, the bunkers 
wouldn't have flooded." 


"You've seen the old wooden tower at Wescara," said Casey. "Amazingly, it survived the 
quake. I climbed to the top and had a look around and the west side of Albert Head was scoured 
clean, just as if all the plant life had been shaved off." 

"Water is an extremely powerful force, both for good and bad." Leona rose. "Nancy, please 
take me to those who have been injured. Cam, you come with me to assist." 

"And learn," he said. 

"I want to come, too," Casey said. "I've read books on first aid and listened to people 
talking, but now I want to see what actually happens." 

Leona raised her eyebrows. "I've never known you to show any interest in nursing. You may 
be bored." 

Casey shrugged. "If I am, I'll go down to the bunkers and help clean up." 


- 


A week later, Casey led her little Metchosin party up the trail from Fort Rodd and headed 
for home. Vala carried not only Leona, but a packsack of medical texts that Cam had taken from 
his grandfather's shelves. He'd remarked that it would take several trips to bring all the books to 
Metchosin and the implications of those words had shocked Casey into silence. Where would he 
put them? 

She realized, feeling rather foolish, that they hadn't made any plans about what they'd do 
after becoming partners. Or she hadn't. Where would they live? There wasn't enough room at the 
Croft, where her parents lived. That meant decisions had to be made about a house of their own 
and whether they should adapt one of the empty abandoned houses or build a new one. It meant 
finding dishes and tools and all the household goods like Jim and Mitzi were now collecting. It 
would eventually involve having children, of course, because it was up to people like her and 
Cam to produce the next generation. Only two children, just to replace themselves, as the 
community had agreed long ago, but even that was a scary thought. Maybe Cam wouldn't want 
any. But if he did want children, what then? Could she go through with it? 

That last question stunned her for a moment. It sounded as though she was thinking of 
partnering with Cam as a tough chore rather than the path to a happy life. 

As they continued to walk, she went over the possibilities in her mind, but could make no 
decisions. A light rain was falling, and Leona sat on Vala, holding an ancient, tattered umbrella, 
and muttering to herself. Cam slogged along behind with raindrops pearling in his beard and dark 
curls, saying little, but without the tenseness he'd shown a week ago. He would always grieve for 
his grandfather, but she knew the celebration of life must have been a comfort. Everyone had had 
good things to say about Doctor Michael, in spite of his cranky manner, though more tears were 
shed for Duff and Jana. They would never have the chance to live life to the full. 

By the time they reached Wescara and Cam was helping Leona dismount, Casey's mind was 
pursuing thoughts other than partnership. Had Jim found a house or was he going to rebuild at 
the beach? Had Helen Splawski become reconciled to her house being in a new location? 

With no sunshine available to heat solar ovens, Sunny made chicken sandwiches for the 
three travelers, as well as for Richard, Jim, and Mitzi. They settled down at the dining room table 
to eat and exchange news. 

Leona, now in dry clothes and a better temper, talked about the people she'd treated. Cam 
provided the details of the deaths at Fort Rodd and the damage done. 


"It was very sad," Casey said, "but I got the feeling the people there had formed a stronger 
bond. Like they had more confidence because they'd survived something as major as an 
earthquake and a tsunami." 

Sunny nodded. "That makes sense. They'll be more closely bonded, too, because of the 
deaths of the young people." She looked at Cam. "And I'm not discounting your grandfather. He 
was a treasure house of knowledge and ability for everyone on the southern Island, not just Fort 
Rodd. But he probably had only a few years left to live in any case, so his death doesn't seem 
like as much of a loss as the others." 

"It's a great loss," Leona said, indignantly. "He was a medical doctor. There's no one left 
who has his knowledge and his ability, even if he couldn't use it to the full extent because the 
loss of power made so much equipment useless." 

"I disagree,” said Cam quietly. "I have his knowledge and his library as backup. But I admit 
I don't have his experience." 

"You'll get that in ttme," Richard said. He looked at Leona. "We have to make do with what 
we have." 

She sighed. "Yes, I know. I'm usually reconciled to it, but sometimes I can't help regretting 
what we've lost." 

Casey leaned forward. "Grandfather, have you heard from all the other settlements? Did any 
of them have serious losses?" 

Richard's expression was somber. "Yes, some were very serious. I've talked quite a bit with 
Pete Simpson in Sooke. He drummed to Jordan River and was told the whole west coast is likely 
a major disaster. The man he talked to had heard from Port Renfrew that it got hit full force by 
the tsunami. It would, of course, since it faces the open Pacific." 

"How high were the waves? Does he know?" Cam asked. 

"He could only give an estimate," Richard said. "The guess Pete got was somewhere 
between twenty and thirty meters." 

"Wow!" Casey said. "That's high. I'm glad we got some protection from the Olympic 
peninsula." 

Richard nodded. "Not only did the west coast get hit hard by the water, the actual coastline 
at Port Renfrew has apparently dropped about a meter. Jordan River got drowned by water from 
both directions. The tsunami swept in from the sea and the old hydroelectric dam up in the hills 
broke, so a flood of water came down the river. Between the two, they took out all but two 
buildings." 

"Did they lose any people?" Sunny asked. 

"About nine or ten people from each settlement, according to Pete." Richard shook his head. 
"Both settlements lost much of their food stores. They're all too busy trying to survive to bother 
much with talking about it." 

"A lot of the Sooke harbor must have been wrecked, too," Leona said. "When the tsunami 
hit the Sooke Basin, the water would have surged back and forth." 

"All but one or two boats in the harbor were destroyed, along with buildings close to the 
shore," Richard said. "Pete and Wendy live up on the hill so their place is all right. They just got 
the usual shaking and things falling out of cupboards. Pete lost his boat but, as he said before, 
there are still plenty of boats and gear stored in garages around town." 

Jim finished the last of his sandwich. "As soon as Pete gets two boats in the water, he'll 
come over here and deliver one for me. Now that the sea has calmed down, I can't wait to get 
back out fishing." 


"I could wait a long time for you to go out fishing." Mitzi gave him a rueful smile. 

Casey smiled, too, remembering the conversation she'd overheard years ago, when Mitzi had 
revealed she was afraid of the sea because she thought her father had drowned in it. She said she 
wasn't afraid now, but that didn't mean she liked the ocean. 

"If it wasn't for Pete being so helpful," Jim said, "you'd be waiting a long time. I was 
thinking about building a dugout canoe from a downed cedar tree, but that would take weeks, 
maybe months, to do it right." 

"What about other settlements, Richard?" Cam asked. "What happened to Mount Tolmie? 
They wouldn't be affected by the tsunami; they're too high." 

"Mount Tolmie got minimal earthquake damage," Richard said. "The same with Swan Lake 
and Colwood Corners. Waterfront communities like Brentwood Bay and Pat Bay got only a high 
tide from the wraparound action of the tsunami, so they're just dealing with fallen trees and 
broken dishes. Oh yes, and a couple of broken bones. No loss of life in any of those places." 

"That's good to hear," Cam said. "I imagine Macaulay Point was hard hit since they used the 
old military bunkers for food storage the same as we did at Fort Rodd." 

Richard nodded. "Their bunkers were flooded but no one was lost. They all headed up the 
hill behind the point and got there before the tsunami came. Like Fort Rodd, they have a lot of 
cleaning up to do. But, except for the west coast, Esquimalt and Victoria were hit the hardest. 
Parts of both communities are still under water." 

"I remember reading a forecast for the lower island," Cam said. "It said that if a major 
earthquake occurred, it might cause a shift of the Leech River Fault which runs beneath the south 
end of the island. Even if that didn't happen, neither city is much above sea level." 

Sunny began gathering plates. "Esquimalt Harbor took a beating. And the tsunami funneled 
up Gorge Inlet and destroyed many buildings." 

"What about Uplands?" Casey asked, remembering that Miles had once lived there. 

"Like every other place, it had some earthquake damage," Richard said, "and the waterfront 
suffered, but they didn't lose any people. All in all, it was the west coast communities and 
Victoria City that had the worst of it." 

Casey had noticed the absence of sound from the schoolroom. "Where are the kids? Aren't 
they studying today?" 

Sunny said, "They certainly are. But it's a new subject they're learning today; how to salvage 
useful goods after an earthquake." 

"T don't think they'll find much," Mitzi said. "Jim and I searched up the hill behind our place 
and all we found were some bits and pieces of the woodshed. I guess our house was dropped 
much further away." She wiped a tear off her cheek. 

Casey reached over to touch her hand. "What's wrong?" 

"Oh, it's not the house. But Cricket's charcoal drawings are gone forever." 

Jim leaned over and gave Mitzi a one-armed hug. "He'll do more drawings, honey." 

"Speaking of a house," Casey said, "have you decided if you're going to rebuild?" 

Jim shook his head. "No, we've decided to renovate the house right next door to the Croft. 
It's only a two-minute walk down to the cove from there. But I'm going to build a proper 
boathouse where our old house sat and this one is going to have room for at least two boats plus 
an area for gutting and slicing fish." 

Mitzi looked more cheerful. "We'll build a smokehouse there, too, to replace the old one. It 
will be nice to have a house away from the smoke and smells." 


"And, speaking of building," Jim said, "let's get back to our 'new' old house and start 
cleaning it up. There's a lot of work to be done, both inside and out." 

"How are you going to prepare it for winter?" Richard asked. "Bring earth in to bank it on 
three sides, or put another layer of insulation and lumber on the outside?" 

Jim rose and shoved his chair under the table. "We haven't decided yet, but I think it'll be 
easier to salvage lumber and insulation from other empty houses than to haul dirt in." He 
grinned. "It's tough to find dirt these days. The trees are using it all." 

After they left and Leona had gone down the hall to her room for a nap, Casey asked, 
"What's happening with April's house?" 

Richard smiled. "Helen is so pissed off she isn't speaking to anyone, but I'm afraid she'll 
have to live with our decision. April and Mayanne are content with the solution, so I suppose 
Helen will come around in time." 

"You're going to leave the house where it is?" Casey asked. 

"It seems the best idea," Richard said. "It's sitting foursquare on the road, and the road right 
there is on solid rock, so you couldn't have a better base. We'll raise the house and build a new 
foundation under it with the seasoned cedar logs Ken Karlson has been saving for somebody's 
rainy day. It may take some fiddling to get it level, but we have the tools to do that. Afterwards, 
it's a matter of building new steps to the door of the porch that runs across the front." 

Casey shook her head. "I can't believe the glass in that porch didn't break." 

"I guess old wooden houses are flexible," Richard said. "The general consensus seems to be 
that wooden houses sustain the least damage in an earthquake. Anyway, after the foundation is 
done, we can simply shovel all the dirt that was sheltering the north, east and west sides down 
the little slope and bank it up again around the house. It's not the perfect earth-sheltered house, 
perhaps, but it's amazing how much solar heat that glassed-in porch absorbs." 

"I'm amazed at how much work has been done in the last week," Sunny said. "The pig sties 
are done and pig life at April's is back to normal. Simon and Jade's porch has been reattached to 
their house. And we got our chimney straightened out and reinforced." 

"Did Skipper find any of Jennie's rabbits?" Cam asked. 

"Not many," Sunny said. "I think she said they lost about twenty, and he managed to bring 
back only six." 

Richard smiled. "I suspect there'll be a major increase in the wild rabbit population by fall. 
That is, if they don't get picked off by wolves and eagles." 

"It's not funny, Richard," Sunny said. "They'll be after everyone's gardens." 

He rose. "Making snares and setting them can be another job for the children. That's 
something they need to learn, anyway. I enjoyed lunch, Sunny. I'm going up to the corner and 
give Jim and Mitzi a hand." 

"Well, don't overdo it," she cautioned. 

"I'd say the same to you," he said, with a grin, "if I thought you'd listen to me." 

Casey turned to Cam. "What are we going to do?" 

"If you have nothing urgent," Sunny said, "you can give me a couple of hours labor in the 
greenhouse and the garden." 

"I'd be glad to," said Cam, "if you'll tell me who won the ball game last week." 

Sunny laughed. "We never finished the game. One of the goat kids grabbed the ball and 
raced off with it. The little wretch hid it somewhere in the trees behind the tower and nobody 
could find it. Ken's making a new one out of dog hide, though it would be poetic justice if he 
used goatskin." 


£ 


After supper at the Croft that evening, Cam said, "I'm going to Wescara to start lessons with 
Leona. Are you coming, Casey?" 

"What's this lesson about?" 

"Sort of an introduction to what nurses have to know and do," he said. 

"Then I'll pass," Casey said. "I'll join in when she's teaching something practical." 

Cam raised his eyebrows. "This is practical." 

"For you it is. I just want to know how to put a bandage on or set a bone." 

He hugged her. "Okay, I know how you like to cut to the chase." He took his leather jacket 
and slipped out. 

Then Dino rose from the table and said, "I think I'll wander up to the Chens' place for a 
while." 

After he'd gone, Casey asked, "Are Dino and Linda going to partner?" 

Laken smiled. "I wouldn't be surprised, even if they do pretend they just get together to 
study. He's studying biology and specializing in animals. And she's studying biology, 
specializing in herbs. But I rather think they spend more time studying each other. I must say, 
though, that whenever I give her a test on classes she's taken with me, she does very well." 

"T'll help you clear up," Casey said, "then I'm going over to talk to Miles." 

"I know it's none of my business," Laken said, "but are you going to partner with Cam?" 

Casey felt the blood rush into her face, then felt ridiculous for having reacted that way. 
"Yes. No. I don't know. I don't want to talk about it right now." She'd have to talk about it sooner 
or later. Her mother was very observant, and Casey sometimes thought Laken could read her 
better than she could read herself. Which was both irritating and disconcerting but maybe it was 
time she swallowed her pride and asked a few questions. 

"Okay. You go ahead then. Brad will help me tidy up." 

Five minutes later Casey went out through the gate, with Mutt at her heels, and five minutes 
after that, through Miles’ gate and into his house. 

"You timed that right, Casey,” Jennie said, smiling. "We just finished the dishes." 

"I got out of doing them at home, too," Casey said. "Sorry about that." 

Jennie patted her shoulder. "You know I'm only teasing. And I know you want to find out 
how Miles' book is coming along. He's out behind the house, sitting on the old garden seat." 

She went happily back out into the calm evening and sat down beside Miles. "Are you still 
reading about the Industrial Revolution? Or writing about it? Seems to me our conversation got 
interrupted last week." 

Miles put the book he'd been reading on the bench. "No, I'm studying money right now. But 
I got onto that subject because the Industrial Revolution was such a good illustration of how 
capitalism and industrialization expanded. Money was a very necessary part of that expansion." 

"I've never used money, so I'm not sure what to think about it. I'm not sure what capitalism 
means, either." 

"T'll explain it by defining property," Miles said. "Public property means assets owned by a 
state or community. We no longer have any government, so that definition isn't important now.” 

"What about our clothes and books and animals?" She couldn't imagine anyone else 
claiming Vala, or Mutt, who was sitting at her feet. 


"That's personal property," Miles said. "But there's that third term: private property, which 
means land, buildings and machinery. During the Industrial Revolution, a few rich men who 
privately owned land and factories displaced craftspeople who personally owned their own 
tools." 

Casey smiled. "I know how to remember that. The three ‘pees’: public, personal, and private. 
But what do they have to do with capitalism?" 

Miles said, "Capitalism is an economic system that relies on people using private property 
like land, buildings, and patents to make a profit. Capitalism is much older than the Revolution, 
though. People were making trades back in early tribal days, trying to work it so they could trade 
for something even better and thus make a profit." 

"Okay, I think I get it. But the Industrial Revolution changed that?" 

"Yes, because of so many new inventions. Rich people gambled that investing in these new 
inventions would allow mass manufacturing to make them even richer. And it did. Because 
wealthy farmers were given the common land, the once self-supporting cottager now had to buy 
his bread, meat, and fuel from others. Thus, he lost his independence and had to go work in the 
new factories." Miles shook his head. "It became clear that industrialists didn't care what 
happened to the earth or its inhabitants as long as they could make profit in the short term." 

"That wasn't very bright," Casey said. 

"It wasn't all bad either. Industrialization brought wealth, which meant better health and 
education, and more personal luxuries. But to get those benefits, we had to keep manufacturing, 
consuming and creating new markets. That's the wrong path if you want sustainability and self- 
sufficiency. A simple example of how industry encouraged consumerism is that before 1811, the 
custom of giving gifts for birthdays, Christmas, and so on, didn't even exist." 

Casey thought about that for a minute. "Okay, if people started to buy more things, that 
meant that factories had to make more." 

"Exactly. And because they made more products, they made more profit. So the push was on 
to make people buy more. Fifty years ago, in the United States, advertising was a hundred billion 
dollar a year industry." 

"Whoa! I can't get my head around numbers that big." 

Miles laughed. "Nobody can. But when I was a stockbroker, advertising constantly 
promoted the idea that buying things was fulfilling and fun and we should all do a lot of it. 
Sometimes, they even implied that it was moral and empowering. My wife thought nothing of 
buying all new clothes twice a year. She wasn't a greedy person, and she didn't need them, but it 
was something everyone did." 

Casey glanced down at the sheep's wool sweater she was wearing. "This used to be Mom's 
until she gave it to me. It's been around for I guess twenty years and it doesn't look like it will 
wear out for another twenty." 

"The pre-Devastation economy wouldn't have been happy with you, Casey." Miles' puckish 
smile vanished, and he was serious again. "Now, when industry no longer exists, it may be easier 
to see both the harm and the good that it did. But even during the Industrial Revolution, some 
people knew that industry and the governments that protected it, were the enemy. Naturally, 
there were good people working in both, but the system itself was evil because, to achieve its 
goal, it had to use up resources in the fastest and most efficient way at the greatest profit. What 
was Called 'sustainable development’ was an industrial myth. It's impossible to sustain constant 
growth but industry kept striving for that, trying to create new needs and new populations to buy 
into consuming." 


"It sounds awful. Like an unstoppable force rolling over everything." 

"People often said technology was the answer," Miles said, "assuming that science and 
technology would find the solutions for all our ills, the same way that religions said all you had 
to do was trust in a god and everything would be fine. It's a dangerous way to think, because 
you're shuffling off your responsibilities to someone else." 

"Some technology would be fun," Casey mused. "I've always wondered what it would be 
like to wear a LINC, the way Mom and Nana Sunny used to when they were young. It would be 
great to talk to someone on the other side of the world with a little gadget on your wrist except 
that I don't know anybody on the other side of the world." 

"Neither do I, anymore." Miles sounded sad. "Technology created many wonderful things 
but it also cost an enormous amount in terms of the environment. Before the Devastation, the 
world lost twenty-six billion tons of topsoil a year and a good many metals and elements either 
were or would have been exhausted in another generation. Two-thirds of the earth's trees that 
existed when the Industrial Revolution began were gone. The old-growth forests had almost 
entirely disappeared. There was massive pollution and over-population and many once- 
productive areas had become deserts." 

"I've heard some of this from my parents," Casey said. "I'm really glad I wasn't born in the 
bad old days." 

"People get used to whatever is happening," Miles said, patting her hand. "You accept what 
you see and what other people are doing, and we had luxuries that no one alive today will ever 
see again. We thought life was normal and good. You know, Casey, it took me a long time to 
shake off the thought habits of the past, but I'm happier now than I was then. Instead of rushing 
around trying to make more money, now I try to enjoy each moment and whatever it brings." 

"So do you think the Industrial Revolution is where humanity went wrong?" 

Miles shook his head. "No, I'm sure it happened before that. The Revolution was a natural 
outcome of our ability to make and use tools. And we are competitive. Some of us always want 
more stuff than the next guy, and many of us just want more stuff." 

"But if you can't eat it, wear it, or play with it, why?" 

"Casey, I've got all I can do right now dealing with history. I don't want to start studying 
psychology." Miles paused. "But you might have given me a new direction with that question. If 
you remember, I was complaining that history books give facts about events but not global 
theories on what caused those events. Perhaps I should start reading books on sociology, 
philosophy and anthropology." 

"My dad says that we're animals, living among other animals and that there isn't any purpose 
to life other than living well. Will reading all that heavy stuff mean you're living well?" 

"Yes, if it gives me the answer to what humanity did wrong way back when." 

"Then I guess you better go for it," Casey said. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Ken Karlson, his long, graying hair in a braid, his bow on his back, his arrows in a belt 
quiver, and two hounds at his heels, led the way along the trail toward Sooke. Casey followed, 
leading Vala, who bore heavy packs of smoked meat and dried fruit, along with a few containers 
of honey. Behind her, Cam led Zeus, similarly loaded. Mutt brought up the rear. 

It felt good, Casey thought, to be able to help another settlement with food. The only reason 
they could spare this much was because everyone had worked hard on smoking and drying last 
fall. The people at Sooke might have worked just as hard, but they'd been damaged far more 
extensively by the earthquake than Metchosin. 

Ken held his hand up as a signal to stop. He stood perfectly still and listened. The hounds 
scented the air and looked eagerly up at Ken for permission to follow whatever they were 
smelling. 

After a moment, Ken walked back to Casey and said quietly, "Sounds like an animal moving 
fairly close by. Stay here and don't make any noise." He and the dogs faded into the trees so 
quickly it seemed to Casey that they had simply vanished. 

"I wish I could have gone with him," Casey said in a low voice. "But it's been six months or 
better since I hunted or even handled my bow. I need some practice." Mutt whined softly at her 
side. She rubbed his head. "So do you." 

Cam reached out a hand and squeezed her shoulder. "You could go rabbit hunting. There are 
some extras out there now." 

She laughed. "I guess I could. It's a bad time of year to hunt deer, though. They're better in 
the fall when they've put on some fat. The bears, too." 

"Sooke will appreciate whatever we bring," Cam said. "I'm glad Fort Rodd had most of their 
food stored in the upper buildings." 

They tied the horses' halter reins to a couple of trees and sat cross-legged on the ground to 
wait. 

A little while later, Cam murmured, "Tell me a story." 

"All right." She thought for a moment. "Once upon a time, in a land called Garriana, there 
lived a dryad named Morgan. She had smooth skin, like the trunk of an arbutus where the red 
bark has peeled off, and shiny green leaves for hair." 

"Wait a minute,” Cam said. "What's a dryad?" 

Casey smiled. "Your education has been neglected. A dryad is a forest spirit. They live in 
trees. They actually enter into the tree and meld with it, so no one can see them." 

"Oh, you're talking about 'pretend' people. Grandfather Michael didn't approve of fairy 
stories, so I never heard any as a kid. Where did you learn about dryads?" 

"Mostly from my mother and Mayanne. Before the Devastation, they had a computer game 
about the world of Garriana. Mayanne took the part of Morgan, and my mother was Fionna." 

"And were there male dryads?" Cam asked. 

"No, just females. No mates and no children, because each one was mated to her tree and 
lived as long as it did." 

"Then why didn't the dryads die out?" Cam was wearing his 'practical' face. 


"There's a young dryad in every seedling tree. She matures as the tree grows and at a certain 
point, she's able to emerge and protect it from harm." 

"Trees don't need protection anymore," Cam said. 

"They still get infestations of insects. Sometimes they're struck by lightning. Or there's a 
forest fire." 

Cam scrambled to his feet. "I need to stretch." He looked down at her and smiled. "I think 
you'd like to be a dryad." 

"I don't believe in them, any more than you do," she said, "but it's fun to imagine what living 
like that would be like. Mayanne actually does believe trees have spirits, you know. Now and 
again, she tries to convince the rest of us that it's true. I expected her to start talking about it 
again after the earthquake, but so far she's been quiet." 

Ken's call came faintly through the trees. "Come and give me a hand." 

"T'll go," Cam said, and shouldered his way into the underbrush. 

Casey rose, dusted off the seat of her pants and went to stroke Vala and Zeus. If the men 
came back with blood-covered game, the horses might get spooked. 

But, when they returned a few minutes later, Cam was carrying a yearling buck deer across 
his shoulders, the arrow still in its throat. 

"We'll tie this boy on Zeus," Ken said. "He's carried game before. When we get to Sooke, 
we can butcher the deer there, or someone else can." 

Soon they were on the way again, following the old highway. The crumbling pavement was 
often treacherous underfoot but at least they would not get lost among the thick tree growth. 
Now and again, Ken used his flint knife to cut off a young branch or a trailing blackberry vine. 

"It's tough trying to keep a trail open for this distance," he said. "But we don't use it enough 
to make taking the time worthwhile. Traveling by boat is easier." 

Easier, Casey thought, but not as interesting as finding a way through the forest. There was 
so much to see and hear and smell. She noticed a salmonberry bush covered with deep pink 
blossoms. Later on, she'd have plenty to taste as well. 

An hour later they crossed the bridge over the Sooke River and began climbing toward the 
center of the settlement. 

"They're lucky the bridge held up against the tsunami," Cam said, looking back at the debris 
caught in the girders and littering the riverbank. 

Ken nodded. "It's too far from the sea to take the full force of the wave. But yeah, it could 
have been worse." 

A few minutes later, they arrived at Pete and Wendy's house, above the old highway and 
built on a rocky slope so that they had had no interference from trees. Pete came out from 
between the hulls of two pleasure boats propped up on timbers and smiled a greeting. 

"Hi, Pete. Brought you some grub,” Ken said. 

"We appreciate it," Pete said. "We sent more than we could spare to Jordan River by boat a 
couple days ago. And our guys said if they caught enough fish along the way, they'd go on to 
Port Renfrew and see what they could do there." 

"You think there's any point us heading on to Jordan River?" Ken asked. 

Pete shook his head. "Nah. According to the messages we've had, they're not doing too bad. 
They've still got some winter stores and now, with the wild greens coming along, they'll manage. 
The worst hit they've taken is losing so many people." 

"Grief can be a worse killer than hunger," Cam said. 

"Where you want us to unload this stuff?" Ken asked. 


Pete pointed to a shed behind the house. "There would do fine. I told some of the guys you'd 
be here. They'll be around in an hour or so and take care of that buck, too." 

Casey helped unload the horses, tethered them near a grassy spot to graze and provided them 
with a pan of water from Pete's well. She turned to him. "Who's that man sitting hunched over on 
the pile of rubble down there? He hasn't moved since we got here." 

"His name's Isaac. Don't know what his problem is. He's a loner, so he didn't lose any 
family. His house is still standing, and he's got food." Pete sighed. "Trouble is he won't work. 
Won't do anything, though we've pretty much all had a go at him. Some people want to shun him 
and bar him from the food stores, like we did with Gerald, years ago." 

"I never heard about that," Casey said. "What did Gerald do?" 

"He was a lazy bugger," Pete said, "and greedy on top of it. You know how tough it was in 
the beginning to get enough to eat and learn how to survive. Nobody wanted to feed somebody 
unwilling to do his share of work. Still is tough at times. So, we decided nobody would talk to 
him and we put a padlock on the storehouse." 

"Did that cure him?" It was hard to imagine actually denying food to anybody. 

Pete laughed. "Yeah, it worked. He liked talking nearly as much as he liked eating and after 
about a week of people pretending that he didn't exist, he caved." 

"And you've never had a problem with him since?" Casey never minded a week's silence, 
especially when she was in the bush. But, as her father would say, ‘different strokes for different 
folks.’ 

"No trouble at all," Pete said. "I guess in the beginning he figured we couldn't do anything to 
him because we've got no legal system. But we knew him well enough to make the punishment 
fit the crime. Or the man, in this case." 

Casey couldn't help staring at Isaac. "Would it be all right if I go talk to Isaac?" 

"Sure. Just be a little careful. I wouldn't say he's violent, but he got pretty aggressive with a 
couple of people." Pete shook his head. "What really puzzles me is Isaac has always been the 
energetic type, always up for organizing and getting things done." 

"Do you want me to come with you?" Cam asked. 

"No. If all Sooke has been talking to him, I don't think he'd appreciate more people leaning 
on him. I just want to find out what he's thinking." She walked slowly down the slope and sat 
beside Isaac on the rough pile of lumber that had been somebody's shed before the earthquake. 

"My name's Casey," she said. "I just came from Metchosin with some friends. We brought 
food. I don't think you and I ever met before." 

Isaac's eyes were sad and his face haggard under his shock of white hair, like he carried the 
weight of the world. He stared at her for a moment, then turned his face away and mumbled. 
"Yeah, you're Brad and Laken's daughter. I was there to an equinox feast once. You played a 
drum." 

"Maybe you'll come to the fall equinox feast. We're doing one of those this year." 

He turned his face to her again. This time his expression was a little belligerent. "What for? 
What's there to celebrate when the world has gone to shit?" 

He was depressed, she thought. In a black hole. "You mean the earthquake? But it's over 
now. Some sad things happened, like people dying and some people losing everything they 
owned. But most of us are still here and doing okay." 

"What the hell do you know about it?" he snarled. "You're too young to know a goddamned 
thing. There's only one way this world will ever be right again and it's never going to happen." 

"What way is that?" 


"We gotta replenish the earth with people. Millions of 'em. Make the machinery work again, 
like it used to when we ruled the planet." 

But we never did rule the planet, Casey thought. Nobody ever controlled weather, or 
earthquakes, or volcanoes, or ice ages, or sun flares. Or themselves, either. "No, you're right. 
That's never going to happen." 

"So I'm asking you, what's the point of going on? We may as well just quit." He waved his 
hand around. "These suckers here want me to work. Clean up the place. Go hunt food. We might 
just as well turn our toes up and die for all the good it's gonna do." 

How was she going to deal with the emotional aftershocks he was suffering? Casey stopped 
and took a long breath. Well, she didn't have to deal with his emotions; those were his problems. 
It would be sad if he turned his face to the wall, but he was entitled to make that choice. 

Casey rose. "Well, how you look at the world is up to you, I guess." She glanced up at the 
sky. "As for me, I'm enjoying the sunshine and soon I'll enjoy eating the food Pete and Wendy 
are preparing for us. When I get home tonight, I'll be tired, and I know I'm going to enjoy my 
sleep." She held out her hand, but Isaac didn't respond. "I'm glad we finally introduced ourselves. 
Hope I see you again." 

She walked back up the short slope to Pete's house. Ken and Cam were loading bundles into 
their packs. 

"What's all that?" she asked. 

"They've given us fresh fish. We'll have a great feast tonight!" 

Would Isaac feast tonight? The food would be there if he wanted it. 


& 


In the morning, Casey awoke to find Cam already dressed. When he saw that her eyes were 
open, he smiled. "Your dad is going to teach me about sheep today, how to look after them, what 
goes wrong with them and how he fixes whatever it is. If there's any time left after that, I'll go 
see what Mitzi says about sheep, and maybe I can give her and Jim a little help with the new 
house." He bent down, kissed her, and left the room, whistling. 

She snuggled under the covers, half dozing, until she heard Brad and Cam go out, then soon 
after that, Dino left. After she'd washed her face with a dipper of water from the pail that sat on 
the bathroom counter, and dressed, she padded into the kitchen. Laken sat at the table, her hands 
around a mug. 

"It's cozy in here," Casey said. 

Laken nodded. "The stove was still warm from last night's fire for cooking the fish, so I 
decided to feed more wood to the few coals that were left." She waved at the view from the 
kitchen window, blurred by the rain pattering against it. "This weather may clear up, but if it 
doesn't, we'll all be happy to have hot food today." 

Casey poured tea from the saucepan that sat on the side of the soapstone stove. "Is this 
mint?" She sniffed. "Yes, it is." She sat across from Laken, realizing that this was the perfect 
opportunity to have a heart-to-heart with her mother. Fear rose, making her hand tremble a little, 
and she clutched the mug tighter. 

"Mom, you asked the other day whether Cam and I are going to partner. And I don't know 
the answer." 


"He seems like a decent, intelligent young man, and he has a sense of humor." Laken looked 
puzzled. "Don't you love him?" 

Casey sighed. "Yes, he's all of those things and more. And yes, I love him." 

"Then what's the problem?" 

It was hard to say the words because what they expressed seemed so strange. "I don't like 
making love with him." 

Laken put her mug down, frowning. "That's not good. Doesn't he know how to do it? Is he 
inconsiderate?" 

"It's not his fault, Mom. He's gentle and patient and he does his best to make me have a good 
time, but I just don't want to do it. I'd rather do almost anything else. If I didn't care for him so 
much, I'd have suggested he live somewhere else in the settlement rather than here." 

"Did you feel that way with Fergus and Aldo? You never said at the time. Did you have sex 
with someone else who gave you a bad experience?" 

"Fergus and Aldo were the only ones. Teddy was too young, and I never met anybody at the 
feasts that I wanted to experiment with." Casey put her mug down and propped her chin in her 
hands. "As far as I know, Fergus and Aldo both knew what they were doing and I learned a lot 
from them, but I just found the whole procedure boring." 

"Boring," Laken repeated, shaking her head. Her short black hair, laced with strands of 
white, swirled around her face. "That's the first time I've heard of anyone reacting to sex that 
way. Of course, I haven't talked to many people about it and it's not a subject I ever studied in 
depth.” 

"I've never heard anybody say they didn't like it." Casey looked down at her hands and 
forced the threatening tears back. "It's always about how wonderful it is. So, I can't help thinking 
there's something wrong with me." 

Laken reached out and squeezed Casey's hand. "Believe me, there's nothing wrong with you. 
Your body appears perfectly normal, and I should know, after all the baths I've given you." 

Casey looked up again. "I thought maybe it had something to do with love. That if I loved 
my partner, sex would be fine. But I do love Cam and it hasn't happened. And sometimes I 
wonder if everybody else is lying about what they feel." 

"No," said Laken quietly, "they're not lying. My sex life with your father is still good, still 
exciting, even after twenty-five years." She hesitated for a moment. "You know I've never tried 
to pry into your private thoughts. But this is serious. Let me ask you this. Have you ever felt 
sexual urges to another woman?" 

That seemed so absurd that Casey laughed. "No, never!" When she saw Laken's startled 
expression, she said, "We all had sex education, so I know what a lesbian is, or a gay man. I've 
always known that Mayanne and April were lovers and wondering how they made love never 
gave me any thrills. I've met Randy and Dave from Brentwood a few times. The reason I laughed 
is because I've never had sexual urges toward anybody." 

Laken shook her head. "Well, this conversation explains why you've been so unsettled since 
you came home. I knew something was wrong but couldn't figure out what. Look, there's another 
possible explanation. I don't remember if I talked about it in sex ed classes, but you may be 
asexual. Which means just what you've been saying, that you're not interested in sex. I met a boy 
like that when I was in high school." 

"But you said my body is physically normal." 


"It is, but more than the body is involved in sexual feelings. There's also the mental and 
emotional involvement. And appearance isn't everything. Your body appears normal but that 
doesn't mean that your nervous or hormonal systems respond as they do in most people." 

"But that must mean something is wrong with me!" Casey felt a trembling in the pit of her 
stomach, like the earth when the quake started. 

"No, definitely not. It just means you're different from most people." Laken took Casey's 
hand in hers again. "Ever since the human race began, there's always been a small percentage of 
people who are different from the majority. Other animals are the same. Just relax and accept 
your difference. Celebrate it even, because differences are what makes us interesting." 

Casey let the tears come for a minute or two, then wiped her face. "I didn't want to be that 
different!" 

"No?" Laken raised her eyebrows. "It seems to me you've always been determined to be 
your own self, no matter what other people thought of it." 

"Well, all right, I still do." Casey smiled in spite of herself. "It's not that; it's Cam. I don't 
want to lose him." 

"You can't lose something you don't have, my darling daughter. You don't own Cam, any 
more than he owns you, and never will, whether you partner him or not." 

"I know that's the theory. But it's not how I feel." 

"Do you want to have children with him?" 

Casey shook her head. "I don't think I want children at all. Having babies and raising them is 
not something that's ever interested me." She leaned forward, her hands clasped on the table. 
"I've been doing a lot of mulling since I came home and I realized I'd never given a single 
thought to where Cam and I would live, or whether we'd specialize in some kind of food 
gathering or production, aside from Cam's profession of healing. I hadn't thought about whether 
we'd have children. And it bothers me, because it seems to me that we have a duty to have 
children." 

Laken took Casey's mug, and her own, to the stove and refilled them. "I've always known 
you weren't keen on children, but I thought that might change when you met a man you could 
love." She sat down again. "But don't ever think of raising children as a duty; that would be 
unfair to the children. No one should have a child if she doesn't want to. There are always other 
women who would be happy to have more than two. Like your Aunt Spider, for example. She's 
got two fine boys, but she often says she'd like more and insists that would simply be making up 
for the fact that Mayanne and April will never have any. And that Wayne and Peggy don't have 
any, and so on." 

"And what about Martin and Melba? It doesn't look like they plan on partnering anyone and 
giving Miles the grandchildren he says he'd like." Casey felt cheered by that. "So, I'm not the 
only different one, am [?" 

"No, you're not," Laken said. "Like your father says, ‘different strokes for different folks’." 

Casey laughed. "I've heard that so often! But oddly enough, I've never applied it to myself. 
You've given me lots to think about." 

"What are you going to do about Cam?" 

Casey drew her defenses about her. "I don't want to give him up. So, I'll keep on pretending 
I'm having a good time." 

"He may be angry when he finds out you've been lying to him. And he may want children." 

"I know, I know. But I want to go on as we are for a while. He's still training, so he doesn't 
have time to think about children and houses." 


"It's your decision, Casey. But for his sake, and your own, don't leave it too long. Friendship 
and partnership won't work unless they're based on honesty." Laken rose. "How about some 
breakfast? Since the stove is on, I could make you an omelette, with some green onions and a bit 
of cottage cheese." 

"I would love that. Can I help?" 

"No, thanks. I can do an omelette easier on my own." 

Casey leaned back in her chair and let her mind drift over the conversation she'd just had. It 
was a little unnerving to think she was in a class by herself when it came to sex. But she wasn't, 
really. Mayanne and April were different from the norm, so were Martin and Melba. Leona had 
never remarried. But, she reminded herself, they probably all liked sex. She was the only one 
who didn't. 

Were there other people like her in other communities? Not that she needed to start a special 
interest—or non-interest—club, like her mother had told her happened a lot in the before times. 
But a neat solution would be meeting someone like herself, who didn't like sex, but liked 
cuddling. That would mean she was like everyone else, in a way. She could be partnered. She 
could have someone to share her life with. 

Her stomach growled and her mouth watered as the glorious odor of frying onions wafted 
across her nostrils. But her mind refused to be distracted from the new ideas roiling through it. 
The logical progression of thoughts led to another question. If she didn't want sex and didn't want 
children, how badly did she even want to share the rest of her life with another person? Well, if it 
was Cam, she wanted it very much. 


The rain did not let up until mid-afternoon and the men came in for supper soaked to the 
skin but looking satisfied with their day's work. Cam, especially, seemed exhilarated and talked 
all through the meal about what he'd learned about doctoring sheep. Then Dino started telling 
him about the differences between sheep and goats. 

"This is great!" Cam's eyes were sparkling. "And I found a couple of books on veterinary 
practice at Wescara, too, so I'll start studying those tonight." 

Casey was relieved that he didn't want to spend the evening with her. She found herself 
feeling shy with him, now that she knew something about herself that he didn't know. She was 
reminded of Laken's comment about honesty in partnerships and immediately shut it out of her 
mind. Time enough to worry about that later. First, she had to get used to the idea that she was 
different from other people. If it was really true, she had fewer choices available in the big life 
decisions than she'd expected. 

"I'm going over to Miles' place," she said, "and help him with his book." 

"You!" scoffed Dino. "What do you know about writing books!" 

"Nothing," Casey said, "but at least I read them. All you do is babysit goats." 

"Hey," Dino said, stung, "I'm reading every book on biology we've got." 

"Stop it," Brad said. His tone was quiet, but firm. "I suppose you two will still be wrangling 
when you're eighty and eighty-one, but you are not allowed to do it at my dinner table." 

"Sorry, Dad," Casey said. In her six months away, she'd forgotten how irritating Dino could 
be when he started teasing her. 


Half an hour later, Mutt at her heels, she went through Miles and Jennie's gate. She 
accidentally brushed against the blooming purple rhododendron and was rewarded with a little 
shower of raindrops. She laughed and brushed them off her arm. The world might be wet, but it 
smelled wonderfully fresh and clean. 

To her surprise, Miles and Jennie were both at the kitchen table playing cards. She saw that 
they each had a small pile of poker chips. "Are you playing blackjack?" Most people in the 
settlement played twenty-one. 

"Yes," Jennie said, "sit down and we'll deal you in." She took a handful of chips from the 
cloth bag beside her and pushed them over to Casey. 

"T thought you'd be working on the book," she said to Miles. "It's too wet to do anything 
outside." 

He twinkled at her. "A man has to take time off now and then." 

She was disappointed. She liked playing cards, but his book was more interesting. 

As if he sensed her thought, Miles said, "I'm just finishing up the section on money and it 
seems appropriate to talk about it while I'm winning all Jennie's chips." 

"So you think," Jennie said. "Pay up! I have a blackjack." She put down an ace and a ten. 
Miles showed his cards, a six and a ten, gave an exaggerated sigh and pushed the chips in the 
middle of the table over to Jennie. 

"Your deal," he said to Jennie, handing her the deck. "And the dealer stands on seventeen, 
remember." He turned to Casey. "Why do you think money was invented?" 

She thought about that while she glanced at the cards Jennie had dealt her, a two and a three. 
"I don't know. I imagine that people used to barter, like we do, exchanging one kind of food for 
another, or doing some labor, for April, say, to get half a pig." 

"You're quite right," Miles said, "but it didn't always work because not everyone had 
something other people wanted. Like in a good year for potatoes, nobody would want to take 
potatoes in trade. So what came into being was commodity money." 

Jennie looked at him. "Do you want a hit or are you standing?" 

"Hit me," Miles said. Jennie dealt him a nine. 

"A commodity is an item used by almost everyone." Miles frowned at his hand and shook 
his head at Jennie. "No more. I'm standing pat. In the past, people have used salt, tea, tobacco, 
wine, and seeds, and even cattle as money. And in this country, back in the 1600s, we used 
beaver pelts." 

"Beaver pelts!" Casey exclaimed. "That's different. Hey, we could use rabbit skins." 

"The only reason beaver pelts worked," Miles said, "was that you could bring them into a 
Hudson Bay trading post and get paid in tobacco, food, new traps, or rifles. That deal appeals to 
me, I guess, because I used to smoke. In later years in prisons, where money was forbidden, 
prisoners used cigarettes as a medium of exchange." Miles leaned back in his chair. "But 
commodity money didn't always work." 

"No, it wouldn't," Jennie said. "Some of those things would be heavy to carry. Casey, do you 
want a hit?" 

"Yes." The card was a ten. That made fifteen. Should she risk another hit? "Salt might melt 
in the rain," Casey offered, while she made up her mind. "I'll stand on that, Jennie." 

"True," Miles said. "So somebody sat down and figured out that whatever was used for 
money had to follow some rules: it had to be accepted as money by others, have an agreed-on 
value, be easy to carry, and be made of a strong material." 


"Cows wouldn't work here either," Casey said. "There's not enough grass to feed them. I 
have a hard enough time finding enough for Vala to eat." 

"Which is why we have sheep and goats, who will eat darn near anything." Miles sighed. "I 
used to love beefsteak, but I guess the only place I could find any now is on the open spaces of 
the prairies." 

"Deer meat is good," Jennie said. She put a ten and a nine on the table. "See if you can beat 
that." 

Miles tossed his cards over to her and she added his bet to her own pile. "Yes, deer meat is 
good." He did not sound convinced. "Anyway, some clever thinker came up with the idea of 
using metal as money. This was around 5000 BCE. Much later, when we had countries rather 
than tribes, the countries started minting their own coins with specific values. Then paper money 
came along, from China, around CE 1000." 

"And that was about it, right?" Casey asked. "Mom has some coins from before the 
Devastation. The symbols on them are interesting, but they have no practical use." She gave her 
cards to Jennie and pushed her chips over. "You win. In stories I've read, people used gold coins 
as money. Is that what you had?" 

Miles shook his head. "No, gold was always too scarce to be used much as currency. What 
happened eventually was the introduction of what was called representative money, which meant 
that it didn't matter what money was made of because it was backed by a government's promise 
to exchange it for a certain amount of silver or gold. For example, the old British Pound Sterling 
was once guaranteed to be redeemable for a pound of sterling silver. For most of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, most currencies were based on the gold standard." 

"But that system wasn't stable, was it, Miles?" Jennie asked. "Place your bets, you two." 

"No," he said, pushing a couple of chips to the center of the table. "The market value of 
precious metals varied too much. So, then we got fiat money. Fiat is Latin for ‘let it be done.’ 
That money was given value by a government fiat or decree and a law was passed making it the 
only money which was legal." 

"And now we have none at all." Casey decided she felt lucky and put five chips in the pot. 
Jennie dealt two cards to everyone. 

"Just as well, too," Miles said. "Gambling could be a bad thing in the days when these 
plastic chips actually represented money. People got addicted to it." 

Jennie laughed. "Miles may not be addicted to money, but he does like to win!" 

"That was interesting,” Casey said. "But I can't see money being the reason for humanity 
going wrong. It was just another tool, right?" 

Miles nodded. "You're right, just another tool. Like all tools, it could be used for good or 
evil, but it did not cause our downfall." 

"You'll get to the answer," Casey said. "What's the next major event you're going to 
explore?" 

He smiled. "Something that would have, at one time, pushed a lot of hot buttons. I'm going 
to be studying the invention of religion and what it was used for." 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


On the following Monday, Casey woke to overcast skies and a cool breeze off the Strait. She 
was grateful for the protection of her deer-hide vest as she filled the water trough for Vala and 
Mutt and tied the horse on a long lead behind the barn to enjoy what fresh grass could be found. 
She could ride over to Sean's later to visit his two horses and see if he had any oats to spare as a 
treat for Vala. 

She was strolling toward the house, wondering if it might rain, when she heard the faint 
thudding of a drum. She stopped, turned toward the sound, and strained to hear the message 
carried in the pattern of beats and pauses. It didn't take long to recognize the call letters of 
Colwood, and Toby's style. When she was growing up, it had been Toby and Uncle Jim who 
helped all the settlements build drums and adapted the Morse code for messages. 

The message was brief and said Colwood needed horsepower to help move their food 
storage building, damaged in the quake. Could anyone come? 

In her mind, Casey ticked off possibilities. Jim was too busy working on his own house and 
the new boat house, not to mention helping with the foundation under April's house. Cam had 
promised to go with Leona to Sooke to treat any medical problems they might find there. He was 
too excited about the trip to relinquish that opportunity. Anyway, he didn't know much about 
horses. Luke Williams and his son, Teddy, could handle horses, but they seemed to be the only 
other people who had time to work on April's house. That task wasn't urgent, but nobody wanted 
to listen to Helen rant and complain any longer than they had to. 

Casey smiled, a little bubble of delight rising into her throat. That meant she was the one to 
go. All the time she'd recently spent hoeing vegetable gardens and planting seeds meant she was 
ready to do something different. Besides, going on her own would give her time to think about 
her sexuality, or lack of it, and what she could do to make it all right with Cam. She headed 
down the slope toward the gate, and Mutt joined her there. "Hey Mutt!" She rubbed his ears. 
"We're going traveling!" 

Ten minutes later she climbed to the top of the tower on Wescara to find that Jim was 
already there. He hadn't sent a message yet; she would have heard it. "What are you going to tell 
Toby?" she asked. 

"That if he can wait a couple of days, I'll go." Jim looked tired. 

"T'll go," Casey said. "I can handle the horses as well as anyone here. I've decided to take 
Vala and Zeus." 

Jim frowned. "Why not Hera?" 

"She's still a little lame on her front right foot." 

"Okay. Whatever you think. What about asking Sean, though?" 

"I went by there a couple of days ago and he was complaining about a twisted ankle. Cam 
bound it for him, but he said it wasn't feeling any better. He's still really angry about the 
earthquake upsetting his life. You know how grumpy he can be." 

"Yes," Jim said, "I know. Everybody knows. Too bad he isn't single. He and Helen could get 
together and go start a village called Misery. Somewhere far away. I don't know how the hell 
Jessica puts up with him." 

"You sound discouraged." Casey looked at him closely and noticed a couple of white hairs 
in his black mop. Well, he was almost in his mid-forties; it was time for white hairs. 


"Yeah, I am," he said. "You remember I said at the meeting after the quake that I'd lost 
everything and felt like I'd even lost my hands?" 

"I remember. I guess it would be like me losing Vala and Mutt, only worse." 

"Well, now it turns out I've really lost everything. The only thing I had that made me 
different from other people was the ability to touch trees with metal and not get zapped. Well, 
now it's gone. Kaput." 

"Oh, Jim!" She flung both arms around him and hugged him hard. "Oh, that's awful! What 
happened? How did you find out?" 

"The hard way. I was halfway up a ladder using an iron pry bar to pull siding off that house 
up at the top of Cliff Drive. I reached too far and slipped and grabbed a branch on the tree behind 
me to steady myself. The next thing I knew I was waking up, flat on my back on the ground, 
feeling like I'd just been kicked in the belly." 

"That must have been a shock! It's lucky you didn't break any bones." 

"It was even luckier I didn't have anything else metal on me, because I landed with one foot 
on an exposed root." 

"Wow!" She blew out a breath, imagining the consequences if he hadn't been lucky. But it 
was impossible to imagine a world without Jim in it. "Was anybody with you?" 

"Yeah. Martin was giving me a hand. He heard the ladder fall and arrived just as I came to." 
Jim sighed and rubbed his hand across his forehead. "It feels like everything is getting in my 
way. Being able to use metal tools meant I could do things faster than anybody else. Now I have 
to get used to working the slow way." 

A ten-year-old memory surfaced in Casey's mind. "When I went rock-hunting with you 
years ago, you told me that you were losing the ability then. Were you just kidding me?" 

"No. What happened was that I'd got a couple of mild shocks and I knew, from all the 
research I did, that I would likely lose the ability to withstand electric shocks as I grew older. 
That didn't happen like I expected and gradually, I forgot about it. So, I guess it went all of a 
sudden." Jim shook his head. "If I were superstitious, I'd blame it on the damn earthquake. That 
took everything else." 

Casey hugged him again, then punched him on the arm. "You've still got you, which is the 
most important. You'll get all that other stuff back." 

"Yeah, I know. I've already accumulated stacks of stuff. It's just the shock of getting used to 
another loss." He turned to the big log drum. "Guess I'd better talk to Toby. You okay to go there 
today?" 

"Sure. I just need some breakfast. Wait a minute, did the harness disappear along with your 
house when the tsunami hit?" Soon after the Devastation, Jim had found an ancient book 
detailing the harness that work horses wore, and had made some with strips of leather, sewing 
the pieces together with heavy thread. 

He smiled. "Another piece of luck. Both sets of harness are up at Luke and Tanya's." He 
punched her back, lightly. "Okay, kid, go get some food. I'll tell Toby you'll be there around 
midday." 

She hurried down the stairs, Mutt trotting in front. At the gate of the Croft, she met Cam 
coming out. "Are you off to Sooke?" 

"Just going to get Leona, then we'll head out. Where have you been? I thought you'd only 
gone to feed and water the horse." 


She squelched the quick flash of irritation at his question. He'd asked because he cared, not 
because he was trying to control her. But such questions had always annoyed her, no matter who 
asked them. She'd have to get over it if they partnered. 

If. 

She explained about Colwood needing help. "I don't know what they want done, so I don't 
know if I'll be home tonight or not." 

Cam hugged her. "Okay. Toby can always send a message if things go awry. You be careful 
now." Then he was gone. 

An hour later, wearing a backpack with a change of clothes and two days' worth of food, she 
rode Vala up the hill to Luke and Tanya's. Mutt's ears were perked and his tail wagging. He liked 
to go places as much as she did. Casey found Zeus already harnessed and tied to the corral, 
waiting for her. The other set of harness was in a pack across his back. 

Luke came out of the house, carrying an assortment of stone and wood tools. "We heard the 
drums this morning, so I got Zeus ready to go." He untied Zeus and handed the long lead up to 
Casey. "Tanya and Teddy are already over at Helen's house." He glanced up at the sky. "I hope 
the sun shines. I need some cheering up." 

Casey leaned down and patted his shoulder. "Maybe Helen will be quiet today." 

"I bet you still believe in fairies, too." Luke shook his head. "That quake did a lot more than 
just jar the earth and knock down a few trees. It seems to have shaken up a lot of people 
emotionally. I guess Jim told you what happened to him yesterday?" 

She nodded and then added her story about talking to Isaac in Sooke. 

"Doesn't surprise me. Mother Earth shook us like a dog shakes a rat. The fallout is going to 
last a while." He gave Vala a pat on her rump. "Go safely." 

Casey rode on up Cliff Drive, then past Jack's Huckleberry Honey Farm and, in a few 
moments, came out on the old highway, now overgrown with tall trees and only recognizable by 
the broken and crumbling pavement underfoot. 

She was halfway to Colwood before she realized that she'd been so busy looking at the new 
growth and mentally marking blackberry, salmonberry, and nettle patches that she hadn't given a 
single thought to sex. Well, she'd think about it tomorrow. Maybe she could look through the 
libraries at Wescara for books on the subject. She could also ask Martin and Melba why they 
didn't seem interested in partnering with anyone. They were both such nice people, and still 
young and energetic, so there must be some reason why neither had a partner. 

Toby came out of his earth-sheltered house the moment she arrived. He said, "Good to see 
you, Casey. You on your own?" He gave Mutt a pat on the head. 

"Everybody else is busy rebuilding. Does anyone here know how to handle a horse?" 

"I do," he said. "Come on in and we'll have a bite before we go to work." 

Inside, Edwina was making sandwiches of cold, stewed rabbit. "This one walked into the 
snare while I was standing a few feet away, almost as if he were tame." 

"He might have been," Casey said. "Miles and Jennie lost about twenty rabbits in the 
earthquake. Edwina, if you're short of food, I brought some." 

The redheaded woman waved away the offer. "We have enough. Besides, I'm sure you'll 
earn it." 

"Vala and Zeus will do the work." Casey sat at the table, along with Toby and Edwina. "By 
the way, if you're looking for young nettles, there's a big patch on the old highway, maybe a mile 
back toward Metchosin. We have plenty closer to home." 


"Yes, we could do with a feed of nettles, plus some to dry," Edwina said. "When you leave, 
I'll give you a length of dyed wool. If you could tie it to a tree as a marker, I'd appreciate that." 

As soon as they'd eaten, Toby led Casey and the horses along the path to the center of the 
settlement. They emerged into a clear, rocky area and she saw at once what the problem was. 
The food storage building was tipped over a rent in the earth. "What happened?" she asked. "Was 
it the quake?" 

Toby nodded. "There's a strip about twenty meters long that simply dropped about two 
meters. It's not dangerous because there's no hole, it's just that the ground is lower than it used to 
be. The building is in danger of tipping right over, so we haven't dared trying to get to the 
supplies inside." 

The building was perched on a foundation of two hefty logs. "What do you want to do? Pull 
it back onto high ground or pull it down to the lower area?" 

"We want to pull it down onto lower ground," Toby said, "where we can make it level again. 
There are too many trees in the way to pull it in the other direction. You think the horses can 
handle that much weight?" 

"I don't know," Casey said. "All we can do is try. Do you think this happened because of the 
Leech River Fault?" 

Toby shrugged. "Who knows? And there's no way of finding out." He turned to look at Vala. 
"Have you got a harness for her?" At Casey's nod, he said, "Okay, while you're rigging her up, 
I'll go get some of the guys.” 

Vala was not amused by the harness and, while Casey was fastening it onto her, managed 
twice to grab Casey's braid and yank it. Then she tossed her head at the four men and two 
women who had arrived with big coils of rope. 

Each horse was hitched to a log end with ropes. Toby said, "We cut notches around the end 
of each log so the rope will hold. And, while you and I coax the horses to pull, the rest of our 
team will have ropes slung around the building. I don't know if they can hold the building from 
tipping over completely as the logs move, but they'll give it their best." 

"If you have enough rope," Casey said, "loop the ends around tree trunks back there. That 
might give them enough purchase to keep the building steady." 

The job was done by midafternoon. By this time, more people had arrived and Casey, as 
well as the horses, got a full quota of hugs and thanks. As she was stowing the harness into the 
pack bag, Toby said, "Stay for supper and overnight. We'll have a little feast." 

"That would be great!" There was no reason for her to rush back to Metchosin and if she 
stayed, she might hear some good stories about the quake. She tied Vala and Zeus to trees and 
got a bucket of water for them. A couple of young teenagers brought a measure of the 
settlement's precious store of oats for the horses and promised to go gather some fresh grass for 
them as well. 

When Casey got back to Toby's house, Edwina said, "Here's another thing you can do for us, 
if you will. If you have any experience with healing, we have somebody here sadly in need of it." 

"All I know is first aid," Casey said. 

"Well, this isn't a physical wound," Edwina said, "it's mental." 

"Oh, I don't know anything about mental problems! What's wrong with this person?" 

"If you're willing to go with me to give him some food for supper, you'll see." 

"Why are you taking him food?" Casey asked. "Can't he get his own?" 

Edwina sighed. "We had to lock him up before he hurt somebody." 


The idea was shocking, but not for long. After all, ten years before, Metchosin had dealt 
with Erik, who murdered four people, and would no doubt have killed more if they hadn't 
executed him. 

Edwina continued. "I don't expect you to do anything other than report to Leona what you 
observe and ask her if there's anything that can be done." 

"All right." Maybe the man had a story to tell. 

As they walked to the far end of the settlement, Edwina carrying a stout stick and a rabbit 
sandwich on a broad thimbleberry leaf, she said, "It's cruel the way he's tied up, but we had no 
choice. We don't have a jail and I hope we never need one. But we must do something about 
Clint soon." 

When they arrived at the door of what looked like a small workshop or storage building, 
Edwina handed Casey the sandwich and cautiously unbolted the door. She opened it just enough 
so she could look in, then opened it wide and entered. One corner of the empty building was 
occupied by a gray-haired man with a week's growth of beard. He was sitting on a blanket. Not 
far from him was a bucket and, from the smell, it had to be what he used for a toilet. He stood up 
and Casey saw that he appeared to be strong and healthy and probably in his late fifties or early 
sixties. He was tied in a complicated way that meant he could walk a few steps and had the 
limited use of one hand. His clothing was rumpled and dirty, but his blue eyes were clear. 

"Put the sandwich on this end of that bench," Edwina said, pointing to a built-in worktable. 

Casey did so, stepping back in alarm as the man made a sudden rush at her. But Edwina was 
right there with her club and anyway, the rope wasn't long enough for him to reach that end of 
the table. 

"About time you brought me a female the right age for breeding," he said, scowling at 
Edwina. "You'd do, but you're getting a little past it." He turned his glance to Casey. "Why don't 
you come a little closer? You could untie me, for a start. If you behave yourself, I'll make sure 
you get good food and easy work after I take over this sorry community." 

Casey swallowed the sharp retort on the tip of her tongue. If she was to learn the extent of 
his illness, she must listen to what he had to say. "Why do you want to take over the 
community?" 

Clint's lips twisted into a sneer. "Guess you're about as stupid as the rest of the people 
around here. Well, I'll tell you. Women are meant for breeding and that's all they're good for. 
They do all right at cleaning and cooking if they're properly supervised. The men around here are 
so soft and stupid, they've let females start running things." 

"Women are as good as men at running things," Casey said calmly. 

"Whoever taught you that made a big mistake," Clint said. He was standing at the limit of 
his rope, leaning forward against it as if he would reach out and grab her if she got too close. "At 
your age, you should have at least a couple of kids and be pregnant with another one. You let me 
out of here and I'll make sure it happens. This world needs to get back on the right track and 
build a population that gets things done." 

She'd heard those sentiments before, from Isaac. But Isaac had sounded sad and frustrated. 
This man sounded like he was going to run the entire world single-handed, a sure sign of 
madness. "The settlement I come from has always held that we have to keep the population from 
increasing because we don't have the food resources to feed more people." She'd assumed that all 
settlements had the same attitude, but maybe she was wrong. 

"Then your people are as loony as everybody around here," he said. 


"Why are you so sure about that?" Casey asked. "Is this something new you just read 
about?" 

"I've always known this," he snapped. "But I've been a goddamned fool. I forgot about it for 
thirty years. Wisdom was clean swept out of my head by the Devastation, the same as happened 
to all the other men I know." 

Casey realized she was clenching her hands behind her back. "So, what are you saying? That 
the earthquake woke you up?" 

"Sure, that's what it was meant to do,” Clint said. "The earthquake was sent to tell us to get 
the world back to the right order." 

Casey glanced at Edwina and the woman gave a slight nod. She'd have to get the details 
from Edwina after they left, but it sounded like the quake had scrambled this man's brains as well 
as his emotions. 

"Well, Clint," Casey said, "I can't say if that is true or not, because I don't know. But if you 
knew thirty years ago how the world should be run, where did you learn it? I've never met 
anybody who lived before the Devastation who thinks like you do." 

"That," he said, "is because nobody told them the right way to think. All any man needs to 
be set straight is to hear those words." Edwina had used her long stick to push the sandwich to 
where Clint could reach it and now he moved two steps to the table and took a bite of it. "Not a 
bad sandwich," he said to Edwina. "I might keep you around as a cook after you learn to do as 
you're told. And you can help with the kids this young one is going to produce." 

He put the sandwich down and turned back to face Casey. "You want to know where I 
learned the truth? It was from a guy I knew in school. His name was Nasim and he and his 
family came from one of those Middle East countries. They had this religion that told them what 
was supposed to happen. I don't hold with religion much but theirs had the right idea about how 
to run the world. Men rule. Women were put here to look after our needs." Clint nodded sagely. 
"Simple as that. Get it?" 

"[ hear what you're saying," Casey said, "but I don't believe it's the truth." 

He held up his hand as far as the rope would let him and made a fist. "See that? It'll be ready 
for you when I get out of here." He dropped the hand to his crotch. "That'll be ready, too. I'm 
going to fuck every woman I see." He laughed. "Of course, that will be after I destroy all your 
filthy birth control herbs." 

She didn't want to listen to any more of this. "Maybe I'll come back later and hear more of 
what you have to say." 

"You do that," he said. "I'll be waiting." 

Outside, with the door bolted again, Casey blew out a long breath. "Whew! I've never heard 
anything like that before." 

"You've led a sheltered life, my dear," Edwina said, with a smile. "Before the Devastation 
there were a lot of guys like him. Not the majority, certainly, but enough to be frightening." 

As they walked back toward the house, Casey said, "I'm guessing it was the earthquake or 
something that happened during it that caused him to be like this. Is that right? And what did he 
lose in the quake?" 

"You're right. And he didn't lose anything in the quake that I know of. His wife died some 
seven or eight years ago, but he has two sons here, as well as grandchildren. One of the sons 
thinks he may have struck his head on something during the tremors. It seems like a reasonable 
answer to me, because he was always a quiet, decent guy before the quake. Any ideas of what we 
should do?" 


Casey shook her head. "None. But I'll talk to Leona the minute I get back and to my mom, 
too. She's an herbalist. I'm sure Leona will come right away. This can't go on. You can't keep 
him tied up like that and you can't let him loose." 

"No," said Edwina quietly, "he attempted rape twice before we tied him up." 


* 


Casey rode back into Metchosin next day at midmorning. The sun was shining again and the 
air sweet with early May flowers, reflecting her mood. If all travel and missions were as easy as 
yesterday had been, it would be an interesting kind of life. She reminded herself, as she rode 
through the pasture at Wescara and tied the two horses to the goat pen fence, that traveling 
couldn't always be that easy. There would be rain and snow and grumpy people, never mind 
broken ropes and, possibly, broken ankles. 

When she knocked and walked in the back door, she found Sunny, Richard and Leona just 
finishing a morning break of ginger tea and scones. "I'm glad you're here," she said to Leona. 
"There's a sick man at Colwood and they want to know if you can do anything for him. It's 
mental, though, not physical." 

"Did he make any sense at all?" Leona looked concerned. 

"What he said made sense to him, but I can't imagine anybody agreeing with him." Casey 
related the details of her conversation with Clint and the information Edwina had given her. 

Leona rose. "I'd better go at once. And I'll take Cam with me. We can discuss it on the way." 

"I left the horses tied to the goat pen," Casey said. "We'll go over to the Croft and you and 
Cam can decide whether you're both riding or not. If you both ride, we can go up to Luke's and 
get Hera." She wasn't ready to trust either Leona or Cam with Vala. The mare was usually well- 
behaved, but when she decided she didn't like how things were going, it was necessary to use a 
lot of psychology on her. 

On the way, she said to Leona, "Did you meet Isaac when you were in Sooke? Was he still 
depressed?" 

Leona gave her a quick glance, then looked away. "He was better than how you described 
him. I think he'll be all right." 

"That's a relief. I hate seeing anybody in a black hole." 

Half an hour later, Casey gave Leona a boost up to Zeus's back and said goodbye as Leona 
and Cam left, with Cam leading the black gelding. She walked back to Wescara. The schoolroom 
door was closed, but she could hear Richard's voice. No doubt he was giving the kids a biology 
lesson. It didn't matter; the books she wanted probably wouldn't be in the schoolroom. 

She began scanning the shelves that lined almost every room in the house, looking for 
something to validate what Laken had said about asexuality. Would such books be under biology 
or psychology? Most likely biology, she decided. As she scanned book titles and riffled through 
indexes, she suddenly remembered Cam saying that he thought she wanted to be a dryad, mated 
only to a tree. Did that mean he had guessed her problem? 

But he couldn't possibly know. She had become too good at pretending a passion she did not 
feel. 

She had found a couple of likely texts and was on her way down the hall when Nana Sunny 
came in the back door. 


"Where were you?" Casey asked, forgetting that she didn't like that question directed at 
herself. 

"In the greenhouse," Sunny said. "The sunshine is lovely, so I'm going to spend this 
afternoon in the vegetable garden." She looked at the books under Casey's arm. "Looks like 
you're planning on some heavy reading." 

"A bit," Casey said, and fled before her grandmother could ask questions. She put the books 
in her backpack and decided to walk through the old, deserted subdivision and up through the 
trees to Wayne's potato farm. 

The old subdivision was a mess. The tsunami hadn't hit here with the same force it had at 
Wescara because the spit on the other side of the lagoon had lessened its impact, but houses 
below the road were smashed and the road itself was littered with uprooted trees and debris. 
They would have a handy supply of firewood for months. She and Mutt picked a way through 
this and found the old path leading up to the potato farm relatively clear. 

The twins, Martin and Melba, were working on the new earth-sheltered house they had been 
building for a few months. They gave her a cheerful wave. 

"This place is really coming along," Casey said, admiring the heavy girders intended to 
support a roof and a meter or so of earth on top of it. "Will it be big enough for two families 
when you both partner?" She felt the surge of blood into her cheeks as she realized how obvious 
her question was. 

Melba glanced at Martin, shrugged, and said, "We're not planning on ever being partnered." 

"Why not?" Casey asked, and followed it hurriedly with, "I know that's a rude question, but 
I'm thinking about partnering with Cam and I wondered if you know something about it that I 
don't. Everybody who can be seems to be partnered." 

"Do you remember our brother, Erik?" Martin asked. 

"Yes, of course," Casey said, puzzled. 

"He's our reason," Melba said. "We carry the same genes as Erik, and we don't want to risk 
producing children who might turn out the way he did. We decided that before we ever left 
Uplands." 

"Oh! But it's not very likely you would have children like him, is it?" 

"Not very,” Martin said. "But more chance than for anyone not related to him. It just seems 
kinder to both ourselves and other people to avoid the possibility. We saw what our father went 
through, and we don't want to risk the same thing happening to us: loving and nurturing a child 
for ten or fifteen years, say, and then learning we've raised a monster." 

"Wow!" Casey said. "That's really unselfish." 

"Maybe," Melba said, and smiled. "Dad would like grandchildren, but he supports our 
decision. I don't suppose he'll ever get over the pain of losing a son that way. And neither will 
Jennie ever get over losing hers. Besides, Martin and I are close, so we get along well together. 
Not everybody has to have children, you know. Or partners." 

"Not everybody feels the way you do," Casey said, thinking of Isaac and Clint. She stayed 
another few minutes, then went on up the hill to visit Wayne and Peggy. What the twins had told 
her was certainly interesting, but it didn't have a thing to do with sex. She would have to read the 


books after all. 


Casey spent the afternoon wondering how Cam and Leona were doing while she helped Jim 
carry lumber from the house on Cliff Drive down to Campbell Cove where he was building his 
boat house. She fervently hoped they would find a way to cure Clint because the alternative was 
awful to think about. The man didn't deserve to die, not even the painless one of electrocution by 
a tree, not if his problem had been caused by a simple bump on the head. 

By the time she had washed up and eaten her supper, she didn't have enough energy left for 
reading scientific tomes. "I'm going to visit Miles," she said to Laken and Brad when the dishes 
were done. "That man, Clint, said he got his ideas from a religion and that's what Miles is 
working on right now. I want to ask him what he thinks." 

Laken gave her a hug. "If Cam gets back this evening, I'll tell htm where you are." 

"Okay, thanks. But I won't be late." 

When she walked into Miles' kitchen, Miles poured her a cup of mint tea and Jennie asked 
what had happened in Colwood. Casey told them about the storage building, and then about 
Clint. 

"What puzzles me is why a religion would tell people that women are only good for bearing 
children," she said. "But I really don't know anything about religion other than that there were a 
lot of different kinds. None of my teachers seemed to think it was important." 

Jennie said, "Hah! My mother, years ago, told me that when she was young, she heard a man 
say that women should be kept barefoot and pregnant. It was a sweet deal for the men; they had 
the power, and they could use women as slaves." 

"But," Casey objected, "I thought religion was all about worshiping some god." 

"On the surface, yes," Miles said, "but in fact, it was all about who had power." He leaned 
back in his chair and patted the book beside him. "I've been reading about cave paintings, which 
record a small part of religious history." 

"So how did religion start?" Casey asked. "And how did it get to the point where Clint 
thinks it justifies him being a ruler?" 

"Religion began simply because people wanted to know why rain came or why thunder and 
lightning happened," Miles said. "They'd have been terrified by the sight of lightening setting fire 
to a tree and want some kind of assurance that it wouldn't happen to them. So gossip and fear 
together created superstitions about magic, spirits, demons and sorcerers and out of those came 
the belief that making offerings to spirits would keep the next electrical storm from zapping the 
village or anyone in it." 

"I would imagine they had the same beliefs about earthquakes," Jennie said. 

"Yes," Miles said, "and because of those beliefs, certain people became expert in dangers 
and how to avert them, and these were called shamans or holy men. As time went on, 
superstitions became more and more traditional and regimented by rules passed from holy man 
to holy man." 

"Wouldn't some people have realized that these holy men simply liked telling everybody 
else what to do?" asked Casey. 

"Perhaps." Miles shrugged. "But it's hard to be a skeptic when the people around you are 
believers. And of course, the holy men often knew important information, such as the migration 
patterns of game animals or the use of herbs for healing. As a result, they were held in high 
regard and given certain privileges in order to preserve that knowledge. Eventually, the 
superstitions became the basis for ethical systems and people began to expect their shaman to 
explain why bad things happen to good people, what is right and what is wrong, what happens 


when we die, and so on. And thus was God invented, to answer the many questions from curious 
human beings, long before science could show them the true answers." 

"Ah," said Casey, "I see where the power arose. I bet those shamans invented the gods and 
were the only ones who could explain what the gods wanted, right?" 

"You got it," Miles said. 

"And so Clint's friend believed what his holy man said about women. And all because men 
wanted women as slaves?" 

"More or less, though I'm sure it was a lot more complicated than that." Miles got up to pour 
more tea. "The drive for power was not so much over women in the first place, but over nature 
itself. One of the scientists writing about cave paintings says that whatever kinds of magic and 
ritual were practiced with sculptures and paintings, they all involved human effort to control 
nature, to extend human domination. He sees this attempt to control as a first step toward 
declaration of full-scale independence from the natural world." 

"But that's impossible!" Casey exclaimed. "How can we be independent from an ecosystem 
that we depend on entirely for keeping us alive?" 

"We can't," Miles said. "The idea is delusional. As the scientist says, that idea can be 
maintained only by convoluted ideas of self-importance. But humans have always been good at 
assuming they are the center of the universe. I suspect that understanding the human drive for 
power is more important than knowledge of biology or even the development of tools." 

"Wow!" said Casey, shaking her head. "It's hard to believe that people actually believe they 
can control the earth or everything on it." She rose. "I'd better go home. I was doing hard 
physical labor today and I'm looking forward to sleep. But I don't know if I can; you gave me a 
lot of ways to worry about Clint." 

Miles smiled. "Worry never accomplishes anything." 

Jennie handed her a small piece of chicken breast. "Here's a treat for Mutt. I know he's 
waiting for you on the doorstep." 

"Thank you." 

Mutt took the morsel delicately from her fingers and she decided that this simple action by a 
happy dog was about all she could wrap her mind around for now. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Casey woke early the next morning, surprised to find that Cam was not lying beside her. 
What reason could he and Leona have had for staying overnight in Colwood? She dismissed the 
question as she put on her clothes and headed outside to feed and water Vala and Mutt. Perhaps 
Leona had given Clint some herbs and was waiting to see if they had any effect on him. 

Afterward, as she walked back toward the house, enjoying the blue sky above and the early, 
slanting beams of the sun, distant drumbeats thudded in the west. She stopped and listened to 
what Sooke had to say. The message was simple. Pete was rowing, or sailing if a breeze came 
up, to Campbell Cove with a boat for Jim. Elated, Casey went into the house to give Laken, 
Brad, and Dino the good news. Her uncle would be happy that he could go fishing again, and 
everyone else would be happy to get fresh fish to eat. 

The thought of Jim fishing reminded Casey that she hadn't gone hunting for several months. 
She wouldn't go today or perhaps not even this week; she needed to fletch some arrows and 
practice a few times with the bow. It was the wrong time of year to go after deer or bear, but she 
might find a buck deer who had fared well over the winter. Even if she found nothing, she 
needed to be outside for a while. Her six months at Fort Rodd had kept her too much inside, too 
busy with teaching and with books. She thought guiltily of the books she'd borrowed from 
Wescara. Never mind, she'd start reading them tomorrow. 

In late morning, after a three-hour stint of helping move soil from the old location of April's 
house to the new location, to insulate the back walls, she led Vala down to Wescara and staked 
her out in the meadow to keep the goats company and compete with them for the new grass. Not 
that the goats cared that much about grass; they preferred shrubs and leaf buds on the trees. She 
was walking back up the hill toward the house when she heard the creaking of oars and turned to 
see two boats heading around the point, making for Campbell Cove. The boats were towing 
something that looked like a platform. She turned and went across the brow of the hill to the 
shortcut that led down a steep path to the cove. Jim would be there already, probably working on 
the boathouse, but she was curious as to who had accompanied Pete from Sooke and why they 
were towing something. 

"Hello, kid," Jim said, as she walked around the curve of the beach toward him. "Coming to 
do some work?" 

"What's in it for me?" She grinned at him. 

"Will eternal gratitude do? If I can find any?" 

"Sure. Why not?" She watched the boats moving in close to shore. "What are they towing? 
And who's with Pete?" 

"Ask some questions I can answer," Jim said, and waded into the water, first to help Pete 
pull his boat ashore, then to help the other man. 

Casey was surprised, when the second man was ashore and took his cap off to reveal a shock 
of white hair, that it was Isaac. "Good to see you," she said. And it was good; if he was working, 
he must be getting over his depression. 

He smiled at her and went to help Jim and Peter pull the wooden platform onto the beach 
and untie the towing ropes. 

Pete took his cap off and brushed his hair back off his forehead. "We found this floating a 
ways back. Thought it might do for the floor of your boathouse." 


Jim took a yardstick from beside the pile of lumber he and Casey had lugged down from 
Cliff Drive. He measured the platform and nodded. "Just about perfect. That'll save me a lot of 
time." 

Casey and the three men maneuvered the platform into place. Jim stood looking at it, 
grinning with pleasure. "I need to do some leveling, but this is great. I owe you guys big time." 

Pete shrugged. "You've done a lot for us over the years. It's payback time." 

Jim nodded at the second boat. "That looks like a good one. And you even found a couple of 
rods. Wow! I've come out of the earthquake with better stuff than I had going in." He tied the 
boat ropes to a young tree beside the boathouse site and turned back to the men. "Tide's coming 
in. We don't want ‘em to float away. How about coming up to the house and having a bite before 
you head back?" 

"Sure," Pete said. "Eating somebody else's cooking is always a treat." 

"When we knew you were coming, Mitzi said she'd get a feast going in the solar stoves." He 
glanced up at the sun. "We probably have time for a beer before it's ready." 

Jim and Pete headed up the path toward Jim's house. Isaac dropped back and walked beside 
Casey. 

"Wanted to thank you," he said, "for helping me get out of my black hole." 

"Glad I could help. But I don't remember saying anything very important." 

"It was important to me. Just the idea you seem to have of living in the moment and not 
worrying about the past or the future." 

Casey nodded. "That's how I was raised. To enjoy the moment. Weren't you?" 

"No, I was raised to aim for big goals: money, success, all that. I owned a transport company 
in Vancouver when the Devastation hit. I'd made a lot of money and was aiming to make more. 
So the Devastation came as a hell of a shock." 

"How did you get here from Vancouver?" 

He held a branch out of her way. "I was in Sooke on a fishing holiday when it happened. 
Just a long weekend kind of thing. By the time I realized it was serious, there was no way I could 
get back to Vancouver." 

"But you stayed and worked. You must have been doing okay. What happened that put you 
in that black hole?" 

"I've fallen into it now and again over the years, but never as bad as after the earthquake. 
That's when I started feeling like I'd worked thirty years for nothing. And I did work; I've always 
liked a challenge and I wanted Sooke to be a good place to live. But suddenly, I couldn't see any 
point in doing it. And worse than that, I didn't think I had time to do anything." 

"Time? But you're not old." She could have sworn he wasn't more than sixty. He looked 
healthy and fit, and his hazel eyes were clear. 

"T'll be seventy next year. And I haven't done any of the things I planned to do when I was in 
my thirties." 

"That's because you can't," Casey said gently. "I bet a lot of people were shocked because 
the old life disappeared. Did you like living in Sooke?" 

Isaac nodded. "Yes, and I still do. I think it's getting old that got me down, more than the 
quake. I don't know how long I have left. That, and not having control over anything. When I 
was young, I thought I had control over many things." 

"That's how I felt when I was lying on the ground. That the earth was trying to shake me off 
and there wasn't a thing I could do about it. But none of us do, really. We just have to do what 
we can. And not worry about the future." 


He turned his head to smile at her. "Yeah, I'm beginning to figure that out. The darkness 
reaches up and grabs me now and then, but I can fight it now." 

"I probably shouldn't ask this," she said, "but did you have any kids?" 

"No. Maybe that's part of it, too. My wife and I split up a couple of years before the 
Devastation. She didn't want kids. So, I won't leave anything of me behind when I go." 

He'd had many losses, Casey thought, but he's going to be okay. That thought led to 
wondering what would happen to Clint. Would he be okay, too? She glanced up from the path to 
see Leona, wearing her backpack, waiting for them on Duke Road. Casey began to hurry, eager 
for the answer to her question. 

Jim and Pete had stopped to speak to Leona. Jim was saying, "Come to my place. Mitzi's 
made a big meal." 

"Thanks, I will, " Leona said. She glanced at Casey. "Cam took Zeus back to Luke and 
Tanya's. He's staying there for lunch. They want to know what happened in Colwood." 

"So do I," Casey said. Leona looked tired and drawn, though, so it might not be good news. 

"Later," Leona said. "Hello, Isaac. How are you?" 

"T'm fine," he said. 

Leona looked more closely at him. "No, you're not. That's blood seeping through your 
jacket. What happened?" 

He clutched the arm tight to his chest, while Casey cursed herself for being unobservant. "I 
got a little gash from a piece of metal that was sticking up out of the debris where Pete and I 
launched the boats. I thought it was going to be okay." 

"It will be when I get through with it," Leona said. She turned and led the way to Jim and 
Mitzi's house. "I'll treat that before you get it infected. I've got my medical kit with me." 

Twenty minutes later they sat in Jim's living room on some makeshift furniture, Isaac with 
his arm bandaged, and everyone with a beer in hand. 

Casey said to Mitzi, "Where are the kids?" She always liked spending time with her young 
cousins. 

"It's a school morning," Mitzi said, "so they're down at Wescara. Sunny will feed them. And 
spoil them with treats, no doubt." 

"That's one way of keeping them from playing hooky," Jim said. 

Casey knew that was true. Both Mavra and Cricket were curious and energetic and would 
rather be doing something more active than reading, much like her other cousins, Spider's sons, 
Finn and Kerry. She took a sip of spruce beer, swallowed, and winced. The first mouthful was 
always a shock to the tongue. But once that was over, the rest of it tasted fine. 

Leona had already finished a third of her glass. She leaned back in the chair and said, "I 
needed a drink. Yesterday was rough." 

"What happened?" Casey asked. "Can you talk about it?" 

"I guess I need to talk about it," Leona said. "I hope I never have to go through anything like 
that again. Cam was a big help, but he was as upset as me." 

"Were you able to examine Clint?" Casey asked. 

"Only because of four strong men holding him down." Leona drank more beer. "I couldn't 
find any evidence of his having hit his head during the quake, but that's not saying it didn't 
happen. Sometimes a blow can be very light but if it's in the right spot, it can do a lot of damage 
without leaving any scars." 

"T thought maybe you stayed overnight because you'd given him some herbs and waited to 
see if they had any effect," Casey said. 


Leona shook her head. "Neither Cam nor I could think of anything that would alleviate his 
drive for power and women. Giving him opium every few hours would keep him incapacitated, 
but of no use to himself or anyone else. So, we decided to try something that once was 
commonly used. Before the Devastation, mental problems like depression, schizophrenia, and 
mania were treated with electroconvulsive therapy and it usually worked pretty well." 

"You mean shock treatment?" asked Isaac. "I thought that was supposed to be painful and 
cruel." 

"The public had that impression, mostly because of old movies like One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest," Leona said, "but in fact, it was a normal and painless procedure. Patients were 
anesthetized and received muscle relaxants. The only serious side effect was loss of memory and 
often that was temporary." 

"Does that mean you used the trees’ electric power?" Jim asked. 

"What else? We knew there was a big risk, but if we didn't try it, he'd have had to be 
euthanized anyway. I had hoped that time might lessen his mania, but Edwina says he was 
gradually getting worse." Leona sighed. "Maybe it would have worked if he'd cooperated but, in 
spite of the opium we got into him, he was still violent. We had to tie him even tighter than when 
you saw him, Casey, and carry him outside to a tree. We put a wire around his chest and a rope 
around his feet so we could pull him away from the tree after he'd been knocked out." 

"How did you know how long to leave him against the tree?" Casey asked. "Doesn't death 
happen very fast?" 

Leona nodded. "People have been knocked out by touching trees when they were holding or 
wearing metal, but if they fell away from the tree, they usually recovered fairly quickly. It's the 
constant pulsing of power that causes the heart to stop. So we were working with seconds, not 
minutes. The first time, we forced him against the tree with a wooden pole, counted three 
seconds and pulled him away." 

"And he came to?" Jim said. "I got knocked out, you know, but I don't know for how long." 
"Oh yes, he came to," Leona said, "but, when he was quite recovered, there had been no 
change in his attitude. If anything, he was even more violent. He screamed that we were trying to 
kill or torture him. He threatened to kill all of us once he was free. So, then we tried it again, 

only this time we counted off six seconds." 

"That was a big gamble." Jim finished his beer and put the glass down. "Did it work?" 

Leona shook her head. "No. Six seconds was too long. He died." She gazed down into her 
empty glass. "I still feel very sorry about it." 

"But you didn't have any choice," Isaac said, putting his hand on hers. "As you said, he'd 
have had to be confined for life, always with the danger that he'd manage to free himself and kill 
someone." 

"TI know,” Leona said. "I know we had no choice. But it makes me want to do some research 
somehow, or experimenting, to see if we can learn how to use the trees for therapy. Back when 
we could control the amount of power and use a variety of treatment methods, a lot of lives were 
improved." 

"I bet Cam will want to do that, too," Casey said. 

"You're quite right," Leona said. "He's going to be a very good doctor." 

"In the meantime," Mitzi said, rising, "let's give ourselves a break and have some hot 
chicken stew. And,' she added, looking at Pete and Isaac, "celebrate our new fish boat. Does it 
have a name?" 


"Yeah," Jim said wryly, "Perpetual Mocean. I'm lucky that Dad still has some marine paint 


in his workshop." 


After lunch next day, Sunny watched her family go off on various errands. Richard had to 
repair the goat pen, Spider wanted to work on deer hides she was curing, and Skipper decided to 
take his two sons up to the Karlson farm and give them a lesson on looking after ducks and 
geese. Leona had disappeared after breakfast. Sunny glanced out the back door at her 
greenhouse, then shook her head. She'd write in the journal first. 

Thursday, May 9, 2080 

Before the Devastation, I would have said that the kind of life we live now would be boring, 
boring, boring. But it isn't. I've learned that as long as there are people around, life is endlessly 
interesting. 

Take yesterday, for example. Pete and Isaac rowed over from Sooke, bringing Jim his new 
fish boat. The thing has a silly name and Jim says he's going to change it, but otherwise he's very 
pleased. It's small enough to row but big enough to hold quite a few fish, if he strikes lucky, and 
Pete rigged it for a sail. Jim took the men up to his house for lunch and happened to meet Leona 
coming back from Colwood, so she joined them. 

The interesting part is that Isaac didn't go back to Sooke with Pete. He and Leona spent the 
afternoon wandering around the settlement, looking at various projects and talking. Three 
people reported seeing them hold hands and Casey, who was at lunch, said she thought Isaac 
acted like he was smitten. 

I'm smitten, too. With amazement, though perhaps I shouldn't be. Leona's husband died 
during the Devastation and for thirty years my sister has been living single, here at Wescara, 
and very happy, so far as I could tell. And maybe she was, maybe it's simply time for a change. 
Isaac has also been living the single life in Sooke for thirty years, and he told Casey that he'd 
been happy enough. 

Now all of a sudden, here they are, at seventy years old, holding hands and acting very 
much out of character. I know they've met casually at community feasts a few times over the 
years, so why now? Is the sap rising because it's spring? Or because winter for both of them is 
coming and they want to have a companion for their last years ? 

The other interesting development is Casey's sudden interest in theories of sexuality. She 
obviously didn't want me to know what books she was borrowing, so I have to assume it's her 
own sexuality that concerns her. Her interest doesn't surprise me; I've always been aware that 
Casey was not like other little girls I've known, but I didn't know whether to attribute the 
difference to the kind of life we lead nowadays or to her genetic makeup. Since this interest has 
only appeared since Cam came into her life, I suspect there may be problems with that 
relationship. I hope not. He's a kind, intelligent, young man and Casey will always be my 
sweetheart. But I don't walk in their shoes, so what can I do? 

Another subject I have been thinking about is jewelry. Now that we could have bags and 
bags of it by scrounging in stores and deserted houses, nobody seems to care. Yet Julie Harris 
and several others will go hunting for garnet, jasper and rhodonite and spend hours cutting them 
to shape and polishing them on sandstone. I have two theories. One is that almost everyone 
dislikes what humans were doing to the planet before the Devastation and thus wearing jewelry 


from that era seems somehow not right. That theory includes the fact that there is so much 
available that it's lost its value. The other theory, which I am quite sure is correct, is that 
something you make yourself is more satisfying to wear than something you merely scrounge. 

We can no longer choose between buying ready-made food and making it ourselves, 
however, which means the honey scones I plan to make during our once-weekly fire in the heater 
will be so valuable that I'll have to hide a couple if I'm to get any at all for myself! 


? 


Casey walked down through the sheep meadow, through the gate and along the trail toward 
Miles and Jennie's place. She hadn't intended to spend the evening there, but by the time supper 
was over, she knew if she didn't get out of the house, she'd scream or throw something. Cam was 
wearing his '‘dark' look and Laken and Brad tiptoed around being very careful not to say anything 
personal or controversial. 

She picked up a small chunk of broken pavement and hurled it against a tree, precipitating a 
loud scolding from the resident squirrel. Casey scowled. He was being every bit as territorial as 
Cam, defending his oak tree and its acorns the same way Cam defended his theories and 
expectations. Well, they could go on being defensive and demanding, for all she cared. Just 
because Cam was terribly serious about his healing studies didn't mean she couldn't make a joke 
about Clint, even if it had been kind of a sick one. All she'd said was that maybe a smack on the 
head with a hammer or something might have cured him, since apparently that was what had set 
him off in the first place. Cam had got all huffy and pompous about respecting the science of 
healing and then wouldn't talk to her. 

When she walked into Miles' house, she was astonished to find Mayanne sitting in the living 
room with Miles and Jennie. If she'd known her aunt would be there, she'd have gone somewhere 
else. Well, no, she wouldn't. Listening to Miles talk about the book he was writing was the only 
thing that could keep her mind from clinging to her own woes. 

After greetings and Jennie pouring dandelion root coffee for them all, Miles said, "When 
you were here last, Casey, we talked about how religion got started. I've done a lot more reading 
since then and I'm halfway through writing a chapter about the best and worst aspects of 
organized religion." 

"What's bad about organized religion?" Mayanne asked. "Seems to me that it's all good. It 
provides guidelines for behavior and also gives people the feeling of belonging. It's a community 
thing." 

Of course, Mayanne would feel that way, Casey grumbled mentally. She'd been pushing her 
tree religion forever and she didn't seem to realize that everybody already felt like part of a 
community. And they hadn't needed religion to get there. 

"There are many bad aspects of organized religion, though," Miles said. "For one thing, it 
misrepresents the origins of man and the universe because it's grounded, not on fact, but on 
wishful thinking. Before the Devastation shut down labs and universities all over the world, 
science was doing very well at explaining how the universe works. As I told Casey a few days 
ago, religion arose in prehistory when nobody knew what was going on." 

"Science didn't explain everything," Mayanne said. "At least I don't think so. And perhaps 
the earthquake was meant to wake us up to reality." 


She sounds like Clint, thought Casey. She wants to find some universal purpose behind 
every natural phenomenon. 

"And what reality is that?" Miles asked. 

Mayanne looked pleased. "Something I've been thinking about the last few days. You know 
I've always regarded the trees with respect and awe, because I believed that they deliberately 
developed a strong electrical system in order to punish us. I thought we should worship them. 
But I've changed my mind." 

"You have?" Casey was astonished. 

Her aunt nodded. "I believe that Gaia, the Earth, is the most powerful entity. After all, the 
trees didn't escape harm during the earthquake." 

"Ah, yes,” Miles said, "Gaia, the Mother of All. And she is our mother in the sense that she 
nourishes us and every other living being on the planet. Otherwise, we wouldn't exist. Have you 
read anything about the Gaia hypothesis, Mayanne?" 

"April and I have been too busy trying to get the buildings back in shape to have time for 
reading.” 

"The hypothesis, briefly, details a sort of interactive relationship between living beings and 
earth's elements," Miles said, "but many people interpreted the theory to mean that the earth is a 
living entity, even sentient." 

"I think that's true," Mayanne said. "Don't you?" 

"No," Miles said. "I don't. The earth is a chunk of rock with a molten interior and a surface 
that has unintentionally provided, through the interaction of various chemicals, an environment 
that allows life to flourish. It's not sentient. Therefore, it cannot have intentions, whether for 
good or evil." 

"Can you prove that?" Mayanne demanded. 

Miles shook his head. "I can't, because I don't have the knowledge, but anyone who educates 
themselves in scientific fact will know that scientists proved it long ago." 

"I prefer to think of Gaia as my mother," Mayanne said. 

"Well, we all have the freedom to think what we like," Casey said. It was interesting to see 
that Mayanne wasn't still blindly following her tree theory, but creating some new ones. She 
obviously felt the need to believe in some power greater than herself, a power which could 
protect humans and also punish them. 

"And," Miles put in, "that's one of the things organized religion was against. Most religions 
didn't allow you to think whatever you wanted. You had to believe what the church told you, 
whether or not it made sense. We humans seem to find the idea of death intolerable and so we're 
willing to believe darn near anything that promises a better life beyond the grave. Wishful 
thinking, in other words." 

"I never followed any of the regular religions," Mayanne said. "I thought it was crazy to 
believe that a man could be born of a virgin and that he could be killed and then come back to 
life again. And even crazier to think you could eat him in the form of a cracker or have a few 
Latin words said over some red wine and you'd be drinking his blood." She sighed. "I know 
people think I'm nuts because I believed we should worship the trees, but considering what the 
trees did, maybe it wasn't such a crazy belief." 

Jennie poured more tea and Miles went on. "Religions have perpetrated several crimes 
against humanity. Absolute morality, for example, can lead to absolute intolerance. People who 
think they have the final answers to moral questions often feel justified in being intolerant of 


anyone who doesn't believe the same things. History is full of examples: the medieval Crusades, 
the Spanish Inquisition, and the Holocaust, to name only a few." 

Jennie had been glancing at a page of Miles' scribbled notes. "I hope Miles is going to put 
this sentence in his book. ‘In the name of various gods, people have sanctioned slavery, anti- 
Semitism, racism, homophobia, torture, genocide, ethnic cleansing, and war.' And that reminds 
me of a saying I read years ago and have never forgotten. 'A man who claims to carry the truth, 
carries an empty sack."" 

"Talking of homophobia," said Mayanne, leaning forward, "the issue of homosexuality 
shows what is wrong with all the old, regular religions. It was scientifically proven that which 
sex you want to mate with is primarily determined by genetics and prenatal biochemistry, 
especially hormone balance. Most people are born attracted to members of the opposite sex. 
Some of us, a tiny percentage, are attracted to members of the same sex. We don't choose to be 
gay any more than heterosexuals choose to be straight." 

Casey felt like applauding. Now that she was out of the closet, Mayanne seemed to have no 
problem being who and what she was. If Casey herself accepted the idea that she was asexual, 
could she be as open about it as her aunt? A sudden fear shook her. Would some men take that as 
a challenge to prove that she was wrong? 

Miles nodded. "You're quite right, Mayanne. We could go on talking all night about both the 
good and the bad sides of religion, for there were many. The question I had when I started 
reading about it was whether it caused humanity's downfall, whether belief in a deity led us to 
such a merciless plundering of our planet." 

"And what did you decide?" Casey asked. 

"Religion has been used for many reasons," Miles said. "It's been used as a system of social 
control, to provide spectacle for amusement and wonder, and in politics to gain power. Millions 
of people have died in warfare over whose religion is 'true.' And people have believed in a 
religion for many reasons, too. Because they don't want to die, because it gives them some kind 
of purpose, because it gives them comfort in an often cruel world to believe that everything will 
be all right in the end. But no, religion was not the cause of our downfall. I will have to continue 
searching backwards in history for that." 

"Oh," Casey said, "but you're getting there, right?" 

Miles smiled his pixie smile. "I am, and I'm having an interesting time along the way." 

"But what you're doing is very important," Casey said. "If we know why we messed up, then 
we can prevent messing up again." 

"I hope you don't have any objection to my having fun doing it," Miles said. 

Casey was ready to hurl more encouragement at him, then realized he was teasing her. 
"Okay, I know I get too intense sometimes." 

"Which is perhaps not surprising,” Miles said. "Most young people do. But it seems to me 
that you usually have fun doing whatever you're doing." 

And she did. Life was interesting, people and their stories were interesting. What was there 
not to like? She sighed. She couldn't think of anything that had happened in the last six months 
that hadn't been either fun or interesting. Except sleeping with Cam. That had been interesting in 
the beginning, but it wasn't even fun now. She really had to read those darn books and see if she 
was missing any important information. 

"As kind of a footnote," Miles said, "I read quite a lot about something that was called a 
religion but really was not, and that is Buddhism." 

"What is it then?" Mayanne asked. "I always understood it to be a religion." 


"So do most people," Miles said. "In fact, our dictionaries call it a religion. But those same 
dictionaries define religion as believing in a deity and a set dogma. Buddhism has neither. It is 
actually a philosophy, a way of life, a way of being in the world." 

Jennie nodded from her comfortable, overstuffed chair. "It's worth reading about and worth 
studying, too, I think. It explains how desire and expectations often produce disappointments and 
therefore unhappiness." 

Casey blinked. "You mean you're not supposed to desire or expect anything?" 

"More or less, though I may not be explaining it properly," Jennie replied. "It's not that 
simple, of course." 

"Nothing ever is simple," Casey said, with another sigh that she hoped nobody had heard. 
How was she supposed to give up wanting to live with Cam when she loved him so much? And 
how was he supposed to give up wanting sex when his body and mind were programmed for it? 
He could have someone else for sex, but she found it hard to like that idea. And if she didn't like 
it, would he? 

"Wescara has a couple of books about Buddhism that we just took back," Miles said. "I'd 
like to follow them up if I can, just for my own education. On a quick reading, the philosophy 
seems to ask the impossible: have compassion for all living beings, yet be detached from their 
suffering." 

Half an hour later, as she and Mayanne walked back in the direction of the Croft, Casey 
wondered if that requirement of Buddhism was quite as difficult as he suggested. Or was she 
simply hardhearted? She'd felt compassion and empathy for Clint, but his death hadn't bothered 
her. Was it supposed to? But who decreed what was ‘supposed to' happen? And was it the same 
for everyone? 


CHAPTER NINE 


When breakfast was over, after Brad and Dino had gone to take care of the sheep and goats, 
Laken said, "Cam, I want you to come to my storeroom for your first lesson in healing herbs. 
Casey, you come, too. Bring paper and a pencil so you can make a list of things that need 
replenishing." 

Cam raised his eyebrows. "You still have pencils?" 

"Thousands," said Laken, with a smile. "During the Devastation people were only interested 
in scrounging for food. Afterward, with so few of us left, most people went after clothing, but 
Dad took a long view of things. He and my grandfather brought home stacks of stuff from 
stationery stores. Paper, pens, pencils, all sorts of things. You two have never had the pleasure of 
browsing through a stationery store but they were full of marvelous little treasures." She turned 
toward a closed door at the back of the kitchen. "Pens are no good now because the ink dried 
out, but our supply of pencils will last for a hundred years. When there are no more pencils, I 
guess we'll have to use charcoal. The kids already do use it for drawing pictures." 

Casey took a pad of paper and a pencil from the drawer where they were kept and followed 
Laken and Cam into the storeroom. She wasn't keen on sharing space with Cam just now; he was 
still speaking to her only to be polite, but when her mother's voice took on that note of authority, 
she knew it was no use arguing. 

The storeroom, on the northwest corner of the house, was well insulated against both hot and 
cold weather and lit by one small window on the north side. It was dry, cool, and sunless, ideal 
conditions for most herbs, whether dried or fresh. The walls were lined with wooden shelves. 
From hooks just below the ceiling, cords were strung across the room, and from these hung an 
assortment of dried plants. 

"I wish my grandfather could have seen this," Cam said. "He'd have called it his drug store." 

"That's exactly what it is," Laken said. "It's my dispensary. I don't take payment for any of 
these, of course, but sometimes I ask people who know something about plants to bring me fresh 
supplies." She moved to the shelves on the right side of the room. "This is where I keep the herbs 
I use most often, so we'll start with those." 

Laken pointed to a jar of honey and was about to speak when Casey interrupted. "That's not 
an herb, that's food." 

"Don't be a smart ass," Laken said. "It comes from plants. The bees make it as food for 
themselves and darn near every other living creature steals it. And, as you know perfectly well, 
it's also good for open wounds, burns, and insect stings. Clears up diarrhea, too. I have only one 
jar left, so make a note to ask Jack Harris for more." 

Casey made the note. She should know by now that teasing Laken when her mother was 
being serious never worked. Cam had flashed her a dirty look, so his sense of humor wasn't 
working either. 

Laken glanced up. "We're short of dried lavender, too. Add that to the list for Jack. He might 
have some he can spare." 

"What do you use lavender for?" Cam asked. 

"Headache, anxiety attacks, and stress, also for insomnia," Laken said. "I generally tell 
people to make lavender tea and drink it three times a day. The earthquake seems to have 
brought on a lot of anxiety. Other members of the lavender family can work well, too, like mint, 


oregano, thyme, sage, and rosemary. Jack grows some of those and my mother does the others in 
the greenhouse." 

"What about essential oils?" Cam asked. "My grandfather thought they were useful." 

"They are," Laken said, "and when they were made by distillation, they kept for a long time. 
I know how to distill oils but, in order to do it, I'd need to build a still and it would take more fuel 
than we can really afford. Besides, I prefer to use the whole plant so that I get all its healing 
properties, like flavonoids and glucosides. Those are too heavy to be distilled, which means the 
essential oils we used before didn't have them." 

Cam looked disappointed. "So, you don't use essential oils at all?" 

"I do use plant oils," Laken said, "but 'essential' is not the right term for mine. I make 
infusions with water or corn oil. Only in small amounts, though, because it takes a ton of the 
plant to make even a little bit and, without refrigeration, they don't last very long. That kind of 
infusion isn't as concentrated as the old-time essential oils, so you need to use roughly twice as 
much but, because it's milder, it doesn't need to be mixed with other oils before putting it on the 
skin." 

She pointed to a bundle of foxglove hanging above her head. "There's an example of 
needing the whole plant. There's a glycoside in it called digitoxin." 

"Ah," said Cam, looking pleased. "I know that one. It used to be refined into digitalis, for the 
heart. It had the ability to increase the force and power of the heartbeat without increasing the 
amount of oxygen needed by the heart muscle." 

Casey, standing back and chewing the end of the pencil, decided that Cam might end up ina 
better mood after this session. He loved knowing facts and even more, it seemed sometimes, 
telling them to other people. 

"Foxglove is poisonous, though," Laken said. "It affects muscle tissue and circulation, so I 
have to be very careful with dosages. Another plant I use a lot of is willow. The bark contains a 
glycoside called salicin." 

"Of course," Cam said. "We used to make aspirin with it. A pain reliever." 

Laken spoke to Casey. "Add that to the list. Perhaps you and Cam can cut some willow 
branches and peel the bark off for me." She waved her hand at the ceiling. "I still have some, but 
we've been using more of that than anything else and it takes time to dry." 

Casey amended her list as Laken showed Cam some dried lemon balm. "Is lemon balm one 
of the mint family?" he asked. "It smells like it." 

Laken nodded. "It's a sedative and mood elevator, too, but I keep very little on hand because 
so far we've only used the fresh leaves, crushed, to rub on our skin as an insect repellant. Mom 
grows it in her greenhouse and now that Aaron has an earth-sheltered greenhouse, so does he." 

"What's in those bigger jars?" Cam asked. 

"Apple cider vinegar," Laken said. 

Cam raised his eyebrows. "Really? I thought the stories of it being useful were just old 
wives' tales." 

"You should listen to old wives," Laken said, with a smile. "People have been using it for 
hundreds, if not thousands, of years. I've found that it does work sometimes, for some things, 
though not for everyone." She eyed the bottles thoughtfully. "I hope we have enough to last until 
the apples ripen in the fall." 

"What do you use it for?" Cam asked. 

"Mostly for muscle or joint aches, arthritis, asthma, high blood pressure, toothaches, colds 
and ulcers. It's also supposed to fight cancer cells and stimulate the immune system." Laken 


smiled. "It tastes better if you mix it with honey and crushed garlic cloves and those two items do 
make it more effective." 

Laken continued explaining to Cam how she used various herbs, while Casey shifted from 
foot to foot and tried to keep her eyes from glazing over. She really should learn all this stuff 
because it was so useful, but why bother? Laken was training Linda Chen and now Cam. People 
came from other settlements to learn from her, too. No, she'd stick to first aid, something that 
was needed only in an emergency. 

By the time Laken had taken him through basil, borage, burdock, and a couple of others, 
Cam was looking restless, too. He said, "What about aloe vera?" 

"What about it?” Laken asked, her eyebrows raised. "I don't keep any here, but I've made 
sure everybody has at least a couple of plants growing at home. I've told them they can use the 
gel inside the leaves for healing wounds and minor burns. It can also be used for sunburns, cold 
sores and frostbite, though I must say frostbite is a pretty rare thing around here." 

"I'm aware that it's been used as far back as the 16th century BC," Cam said, "but no 
scientific studies ever proved that it's effective." 

"I know that," Laken said. "On the other hand, there's no doubt that the cool gel feels 
soothing. It's also moisturizing. That, plus its value as a placebo may make it worthwhile to use. 
If putting aloe vera on a burn makes you stop worrying about it, the absence of stress helps the 
healing." 

"I don't know that I'd want to prescribe it," Cam said. 

"You must do what you feel is right," Laken replied. "But let me ask you this. Suppose a 
patient has a headache for which you prescribe willow bark tea, and the headache goes away. 
How do you know the headache wouldn't have cleared up on its own?" 

Cam looked surprised and Casey suppressed a smile. If her mother took him down a peg or 
two once in a while, maybe she wouldn't have to do it herself. Not that she knew enough about 
medicine to challenge him on that, but she had begun to notice that he tended to feel his 
knowledge was superior in more than just healing. 

Laken went over ginger root and valerian root, then the birth control herbs, Queen Anne's 
lace, rue, and pennyroyal, from the mint family. Then she moved along to some small tins and 
said, "Here are the most potent herbs: marijuana and raw opium." 

Cam nodded. "Research proved that cannabis has been effective for pain relief, nausea, 
stimulation of hunger, and glaucoma. Right?" 

"It's been used for a lot of other conditions, too, from multiple sclerosis to depression." 
Laken smiled. "And then, there's the recreational aspect. I can't think why a lot of governments 
made it illegal way back when." 

"What a bunch of spoilsports!" Casey said, with a grin. 

Cam looked at her. "Have you smoked it?" 

"Of course," Casey said. "And eaten it in brownies, too. Haven't you?" They had been so 
high on each other for the past six months, that she hadn't once given any thought to getting a 
drug-induced high. 

"No, [haven't used it at all," Cam said. "My grandfather was dead against cannabis because 
people get addicted to it." 

"People can get addicted to many things," Laken said. "Drugs, exercise, food, coffee, you- 
name-it. In my opinion, whether or not people become addicted depends more on their 
personalities than it does on the substance." 

"I agree," Cam said, nodding. "But I wouldn't have dared say that at home." 


Casey was relieved. She'd been worried that Cam was going to be stuffy about marijuana. 
Some older people were. Not that she used it very often, but it had been very helpful during the 
three days of her vision quest. 

Laken was ready to move on. "Opium is essential because it's the only way we have now of 
relieving severe pain." 

"Except for thumping somebody on the head," said Casey, light-hearted enough now to be 
flippant again. Getting no response, she sighed and went back to doodling around the edges of 
the paper. 

"I've helped Grandfather Michael harvest it," Cam said. "Not difficult, since it's simply the 
latex in the green seed pods of poppies, but it has to be done at the right time if you're to get the 
best quality." 

"It's been in use as a home remedy for a very long time," Laken said. "You could buy it over 
the counter in the late 1800s, but it, too, became illegal. One theory was that the pharmaceutical 
companies pushed the government to make it illegal so it wouldn't compete with drugs they 
could patent. Whether that was true is something we'll never know now." 

Casey was curious. "What was it used for besides pain relief?" 

"Poppy tea, made from the seed pods, is a sleep aid, a relaxant, and a cough suppressant, as 
well as an intoxicant," Laken replied. "I've avoided using it as anything but a pain reliever 
because poppy tea tastes terrible and is liable to cause nausea. Also, it's very easy to become 
addicted, in spite of the taste." 

Laken led Cam through a few more herbs: bleeding heart, cascara, hypericum, and 
elderberry. "I recommend that everyone eat nettle soup and garlic regularly. Like Hippocrates 
said a couple of thousand years ago, let your food be medicine and your medicine be food. That's 
absolutely essential now." 

Cam smiled. "I couldn't agree more. Would you say that dandelions fall into that category?" 

"Absolutely!" Laken pointed to an open box of dried roots. "Those are dandelion roots, dug 
up last fall. We grind them for coffee, we use the blossoms for wine and jelly, and we eat the 
leaves as greens. And," she added, pointing to dried leaves hanging from a cord, "I make a tea 
with the dried leaves as a tonic. Dandelions are supposed to do all kinds of things: cleanse skin 
and eliminate acne, improve bowel function and lower high blood pressure, as well as being 
antibacterial and antifungal." 

"Dandelions are kind of magic, aren't they?" Cam said. "Three of the top five vegetables are 
lambs quarters, pigweed and dandelions and they rank ahead of broccoli and spinach in terms of 
nutrition." 

"We eat all three of those," Laken said. "A lot of them. In fact, after the dandelions bloom 
and the greens become too bitter to eat, we cut everything down to the top of the root and let new 
greens grow. Dandelions are so prolific, we probably eat the greens for at least six months of the 
year." 

Finally, they completed the circuit of the storeroom. "One last herb," Laken said, pointing at 
covered glass jars, "and it's a valuable one. Yarrow is excellent for stopping colds in their tracks. 
I get people to make tea with it and drink half a cup every hour. It usually works." 

"Do you use the whole plant?" Cam asked. 

"Yes. I dry the stems, leaves, and flowers, chop them up and put them in jars. The roots I dry 
and preserve in wine. Some people like to chew them,” Laken said. "A bit of the cold tea on your 
skin will help keep mosquitoes and ticks away, too." 


"Plants are wonderful," Cam said. "I wish Grandfather Michael had been more convinced of 
their value, but he was suspicious of anything that hadn't been made by a pharmaceutical 
company.” 

"Plants give us everything we need," Laken said. "Well, half of everything. The other half 
comes from getting exercise outside every day and eating unrefined food. There's been no junk 
food since the Devastation, which is a very good thing." Cam and Casey followed her back to the 
kitchen. "But plants don't cook themselves. Let's see if the sun was hot enough to cook that 
vegetable stew I threw together this morning." 


* 


The stew turned out to be delicious, though a little firmer to the bite than Casey would have 
liked. When she complained, Laken said, "Too many clouds drifted between the sun and my 
solar cooker this morning. We could have left it for another hour, but you both said you were 
hungry." She rose and went to the tall front windows. "It's clear now. You and Cam should have 
a pleasant afternoon cutting willow branches." 

Casey slipped on a leather vest and put a couple of flint knives in the pocket. It seemed 
almost like her mother was trying to force her to spend time with Cam. Casey shrugged off the 
thought. It might be true, but there was no doubt in her own mind that it was time to clear the air. 
"I know where there's a healthy stand of willows," she said to Cam. 

"Then let's go," he said. 

Casey regretted the leather vest as they walked along Duke Road, then past Miles and 
Jennie's house up Gilbert Drive to where Spruston Creek crossed on its way down to the ocean. 
The sun was warm, the sky bright and blue, and birds and bees alike were busy with their 
springtime tasks. But the vest was insurance against blackberry thorns. Mutt explored the 
undergrowth, tail wagging. He loved to be going somewhere. 

She stopped at the culvert where the creek ran under the road. "There's a path beside this 
creek down to Duke Road. We'll find willows all along it." She turned right to lead the way and 
Cam stopped her with a hand on her shoulder. 

"Casey." He cleared his throat. "Casey, I'm sorry I got in such a temper last night." 

She swiveled, put her arms around him and her head against his chest. Her relief was so 
great that tears squeezed through her lashes. She blinked them away. "I'm sorry, too. I shouldn't 
have said that about Clint." 

Cam held her snug against him, his chin on the top of her head. "I guess I overreacted. It just 
struck me as such a heartless remark." 

But that wasn't what he'd said last night, she thought. He'd accused her of disrespecting the 
science of healing. "I wasn't being heartless, though I guess it sounded that way. I was sorry 
about what happened to Clint in the quake and about him dying, too, but what good would it 
have done for me to cry about it?" 

"None," said Cam gently. "Do you always say exactly what you think?" 

She loosened his arms, stepped back a pace and gave him a serious look. "Of course, I do. 
Why shouldn't [?" 

He ran his fingers through his dark curls. "Sometimes it's kinder not to. Suppose someone 
that you love, say your father, was dying and you knew it, but he didn't. Would you tell him?" 

"Yes, I would. I don't see any reason to keep that a secret." 


"Well, he'd know he had an illness," Cam said, "but it might be easier for him if he could go 
on hoping that he'd get better. Despair is the opposite of hope, you know, and nobody wants to 
live in despair. That just makes everything worse." 

"I would tell him just the same," Casey said. "He has a right to know the truth. He'd want to 
plan for his last days, so he could get the most out of them. He'd want to say goodbye to people.’ 

Cam put an arm around her shoulders and gave them a squeeze. "I don't agree. Most people 
don't want to know. They want to think they'll get better and hopefully, die without ever knowing 
that it's going to happen." 

Casey sighed. If she intended to always say what she thought, she would have to argue with 
him. But maybe she'd better temper her words just a trifle. "But we all know we're going to die 
someday." 

"In the abstract, of course," Cam said. "But people always hope they're going to last a long 
time." 

"I guess you're right," she said. Is this what being partnered meant? To have to compromise 
like this? He had his opinion. She had hers. Couldn't he just leave it like that? She moved on 
down the trail, saying over her shoulder, "Let's get the willows. While you were talking to Dad, 
Mom mentioned a couple of other things she wants." 

"Okay. Do we peel them here?" 

"No, let's just cut a bundle and take them home. They'll be easier to peel on the work bench 
in the shop. And the bare sticks will come in handy for something. They always seem to, 
anyway." 

They soon had an armload of trimmed willow branches, smelling of sap, having cut only 
two from each plant, so as not to damage its growth. Casey pointed to a small, gray-barked tree. 
"That's a cascara tree. We need to take some bark. Mom boils it to make tea for a laxative." 

Cam touched the tree with his fingers. "It is amazing how different plants give us the 
different things we need, isn't it? Do you want me to help?" 

"No," she said. "I will only cut two small strips, lengthwise, like this." She did so. "I hate to 
do it. It'll take longer for the cascara to heal from losing bark than it will the willows from just 
losing a branch or two." 

Cam smiled down at her. "You do have a soft heart, don't you?" 

"I don't like to hurt anything alive, whether it's animal or plant, unless it's absolutely 
necessary." 

He stroked her cheek. "There's something else I wanted to talk to you about." 

Oh, oh, she thought. Here it comes. 

"Every time we make love, you seem to shrink from me at the beginning and then, 
afterwards, you cuddle with me the way I love. Am I doing something wrong that you always 
seem reluctant to get started?" 

Now was the time to say everything she thought. To admit she's faked every orgasm. To tell 
him she was asexual. But was she? Really? She wasn't sure yet. Not completely. If there was a 
chance to be happy as Cam's partner, she'd take that chance. And if she admitted the asexuality 
now, he might be angry again. If she could be absolutely sure about her body's reactions, she'd 
try to find a way to tell him that wouldn't upset him, that wouldn't hurt him. 

"No," she said, with a smile. "No, you're not doing anything wrong. I do know that I shrink 
away but I don't know why." 

He was frowning now, a frown of puzzlement, of concentration. "You've had sex with 
others, haven't you?" 


' 


"Yes, of course. It was the same with them." 

Cam nodded. "We'll have to explore this little quirk and find out what causes it. Something 
from your childhood, maybe?" 

"I don't know," she said, and shuddered internally. If he was going to get all serious and 
scientific about sex, life would be hell. Not only would she have to redouble her efforts to fake 
convincing orgasms, she'd be like a butterfly pinned to a board while he examined her with a 
magnifying glass. Damn her body, anyway! 

"Well, we'll talk about it later," he said, picking up the bundle of willow branches. 

Much later, she hoped. Maybe she should start eating marijuana brownies before bed. But 
that would be lying, too. Why was life so complicated? It hadn't been complicated at all until 
Cam became part of it. And that was sad because she liked having him as part of it. Most of the 
time. 

They followed the creek down to Duke Road, cutting a few nettles for soup and chickweed 
for greens. Near the road, she found a patch of goutweed. "I'm going to cut some of these. It's 
one of the herbs Mom dries and she likes to get it before it flowers. Afterward it becomes bitter." 

"What does she use goutweed for?" 

"It's her treatment for gout and rheumatism. | think it's good for stings and burns, too." She 
wished it would make her sexually hungry. But if there was an herb that worked that way, her 
mother would have told her. 

They dropped off the willow and herbs at the Croft, then walked up to Jack Harris's honey 
farm to collect honey and lavender. On the way back, Mutt came out of the trees with a small 
piece of wood in his mouth. She took it from him. 

"T think this is an old cedar branch," she said. "It looks like just about the right size to make 
into a flute." This was an idea she'd had for a while. 

"T didn't know you could play," Cam said. 

"T can't. But Jim will teach me. And Skipper might help carve the flute. He carves wooden 
animals as his hobby." And, if she went traveling, she could play tunes on it when she camped. 


- 


After dinner that night, Cam settled down with his medical texts and Casey decided to go 
check up on Miles again and learn more about his backwards history of the world. As she closed 
the gate of the Croft behind Mutt and herself, she saw her aunt, Spider, walking slowly toward 
her, head bent toward the ground. 

"What are you looking for, Spider?" 

Spider's head jerked up, her blue eyes wide. "Whoa! You scared me. I didn't know you were 
there." 

Casey laughed. "I guess all that silent walking practice when I was a kid paid off." 

"I was looking for a few more dandelion flowers. Dad is making wine from them." 

"Just like great-grandfather Larry used to do." 

Spider nodded. Then she sighed. "Well, to be honest, I wanted to get out of the house for a 
while. Finn and Kerry have been horrible brats all day and now Dad and Skipper are playing 
noisy games with them.” She glanced around. "If I find dandelions, okay, and if I don't, that's 
okay, too." 


"I'm on my way to Miles and Jennie's to see how he's doing with his book. Why don't you 
come, too?" 

"Great idea!" 

They spent the few minutes it took to reach Jennie's gate talking about hunting and making 
bows. Spider looked delicate and feminine, but she was one of the settlement's best hunters. 
Casey reminded herself that she had to get some practice in with the bow so she wouldn't fall 
behind in ability. 

Miles opened the door and invited them in. "Ready for another history lesson? You're going 
to be stuck with just me. Jennie went visiting.” 

"Always ready for a history lesson," Casey said. She had things she didn't want to think 
about, too, just like Spider. "What part have you got to now?" 

"I'm almost at the end," Miles said. "And I'm close to the answer, too, I think. I've been 
studying hunter-gatherers and it's amazing how much like them we are now." 

"But they were primitive," Spider protested, as they sat down at the kitchen table and 
accepted the mint tea Miles poured for them. 

"Were they?" Miles said, with a smile. "Well, I suppose you're right. They had no 
technology other than hand weapons and tools, no written language." He put the teapot down. 
"They were like us in that they lived in groups large enough to divide tasks and defend 
themselves, yet small enough not to exhaust food supplies that were within walking distance. 
They had a good, varied diet and very little illness. Social structure was egalitarian, without 
strata or hierarchies. They had complex tools, including barbed harpoons, bows and arrows, and 
three-stranded rope. They also had jewelry made from animal teeth, shells and bones." He smiled 
at Casey. "They played drums." 

"How do you know how they lived, Miles?" Spider asked. "Was all this learned by 
anthropologists excavating middens and burial sites?" 

"Much of it was," Miles said. "But we can infer how they lived because, before the 
Devastation, there were still several tribes of hunter-gatherers in existence, and they were studied 
intensively. In fact, they were so attuned to their environment they're probably still in existence. 
If anyone was equipped to survive the loss of power and technology, they were." He pushed the 
container of honey toward Spider, who was reaching for it. "I don't know how you can ruin mint 
tea with a sweetener." 

"Because I'm civilized?" said Spider, with a grin. "Well, no, I imagine these ancient peoples 
had honey, too." 

"Of course, they did," Miles said. "Another way they were like this community is that the 
population remained stable. Many babies would have died, and births were spaced four or five 
years apart because women couldn't carry two babies while foraging or moving. No doubt they 
used herbs for birth control, as we do." 

"But they must have been different in some ways," Casey said. "Weren't they nomads?" 

Miles nodded. "Yes, they were. They moved from site to site, as animals moved, or plant 
foods were used up. We're lucky in that we have solid, permanent homes to protect us from the 
weather and also in that we know how to raise our own plants and animals." He leaned back, 
brushing the feather end of his quill pen against his cheek. "I guess what appeals to me is that 
they lived in tribal societies. There was very little crime or addiction or poverty because they all 
looked after each other. They didn't have to work hard at hunting or cultivating, so they could 
spend a lot of time enjoying food and sex and games. Much like we live now." 


"It can't have all been peaches and cream, though,” Spider said, sipping her civilized mint 
tea. 

"Of course not," Miles said. "I'm sure they were as capable as we are of being mean, short- 
sighted, selfish, insensitive, stubborn, and short-tempered. The tribal life doesn't turn people into 
saints; it just lets us make a living together with a minimum of stress. Also, life must have been 
frightening. People lived in flimsy shelters among huge predators. Weather and food supplies 
were never certain, and they didn't have the scientific knowledge that makes us confident that 
earthquakes, for example, were not sent to punish us." 

"Tell Helen Splawski that!" said Spider, with feeling. "She's certain the earth deliberately 
produced the quake in order to make her life a living hell." 

Miles and Casey laughed. Miles said, "But as much as she irritates everyone, we wouldn't let 
her starve, would we?" 

"Never," Spider said. "Underneath all the moaning, she's a good person." 

"That's what makes tribal life so good," Miles said. "Tribal societies have always been 
small-scale, community-minded and nature-based, and those things meet our true needs. That is 
why they were so successful, why they survived for a million years and remained the form of 
society for most of our time on this Earth." 

"You'd make a good tribal chief," Spider said. 

"No, no," he said, shaking a finger at her. "No chiefs. No hierarchies, remember?" He rose to 
pour more tea. "You mentioned grave sites as being a source for anthropologists, Spider, but in 
fact, there are no grave sites associated with Homo erectus, a hominid who flourished for a 
million and a half years, who may have been the first to master fire, and is regarded as the 
immediate ancestor of modern man." 

"But what did they do with dead bodies?" Casey asked. 

"We don't know," Miles said, "but their thinking may have been like that of recent hunter- 
gatherer tribes, who accepted death as normal and didn't create rituals to deny it or to pretend a 
life could be extended in some other world. Some of them left bodies out to rot and some left 
them for animals to eat." 

"I think we do it better," Casey said, "by burying them at the foot of a tree, so they'll feed the 
tree and the plants around it." 

Spider leaned forward on her elbows, her chin on her hands. "What I used to like about the 
caveman stories my dad told when I was little were the bits about them capturing huge animals 
like mastodons and buffalo." 

Miles shook his head. "That apparently didn't happen before 70,000 years ago. You know 
the little stone axes and knives we use to cut wood? They couldn't have killed a big animal with 
those." 

"Didn't they trick them into falling over cliffs, like the Indians did with buffalo in the 
American west?" Spider asked. 

"They may have done that," Miles said, "but studies of the bones found around campsites 
indicate that humans mostly ate small game or scavenged kills made by big cats." 

Spider sighed. "Oh well, another romantic myth just bit the dust." 

The three continued talking until the second pot of tea was gone and darkness gathered 
around the windows. 

"We'd better go," Spider said, "before somebody sends out a search party." 

She and Casey went out the door, just as Jennie was coming through the gate. After a few 
minutes chat, they went on, with Mutt leading the way. 


"We should have left earlier," Spider said. "I thought you'd be in a hurry to get home to 
Cam." 

Casey was startled. It hadn't occurred to her that she should want to be with him all the time. 
Partnership wasn't supposed to be that demanding, was it? "He'll probably still be studying when 
I get home." 

"That's not the point," Spider said. "He'll put away his books the moment you come in the 
door, because being with you is more important than anything else." She paused for a beat. "At 
least, that's how I assume he feels. I know Skipper will stop doing whatever he's doing when I 
get home, because he wants to spend the rest of the evening with me, preferably in bed. I feel the 
same about him. Aren't you and Cam planning to partner each other?" 

Oh, shit! Casey thought, sex again. "Well, yes," she conceded. "We are. We're just not ready 
to announce it." Silence reigned for a moment. Then Spider spoke again. 

"If you don't feel any more enthusiasm than that, I'd think twice about becoming partnered. 
You don't want to do anything you might be sorry for, either way." 

At that point, they reached the Croft's gate and, much to Casey's relief, Spider said 
goodnight and hurried on toward Wescara. Casey followed Mutt up the hill to the house, wishing 
she could just go sleep in the barn with Vala without anyone commenting or questioning her 
about it. 


CHAPTER TEN 


The next few days were not nearly so difficult to get through as Casey had feared. Leona 
went off to Sooke with Isaac, leaving Cam to take care of any medical problems and, of course, 
no sooner had she disappeared than several arose. Nothing serious, but between visiting patients, 
consulting with Laken and improvising treatments, he was kept too busy to pursue his 
investigation of her childhood traumas. 

Casey paused in the task of sanding her new flute. She couldn't remember having any 
childhood traumas. Should she invent some to keep Cam happy? But no, that would be too 
complicated. Besides, she didn't like lying. Except she was already lying, so what did one more 
matter? She sighed, blew the sanding dust out of the flute, and went to stand in the doorway of 
the workshop. The weather was warm and sunny, perfect for a trip up to Bony Mesa with her 
bow. Do a little more target practice, watch the sky revolve. She sighed again. But she'd still 
have to come home and endure Cam gazing at her speculatively. Damn it, and she'd have to look 
at herself, too. 

All right, she'd go to Bony Mesa and do some target practice. She'd also take those books 
she'd borrowed from Wescara and see what she could learn. 

By the time the sun was directly overhead, she had enjoyed an hour of listening to the 
satisfying thunk of arrows into the earth backstop she used for target practice. Vala cropped 
sparse clumps of grass and Mutt explored the undergrowth in the forest twenty meters below the 
crest of the mesa. When she was content with the accuracy of her shots, she settled down in the 
shade with her picnic lunch, her back against a tree, and skimmed through the two books she'd 
brought. 

The first one was a waste of time. The second one confirmed her fears. It said that the only 
requirement for being classified as asexual was never, or almost never, to feel sexual attraction. 
Well, that fit. Yes, she'd experimented with Aldo and Fergus as a teenager, but that had been 
because of curiosity, not attraction. She'd found out what sex was all about, what men liked, 
what they said women liked, and the many different things one could do, but nothing happened 
for her except boredom once she'd figured it all out. As for Cam, she'd been instantly attracted to 
his humor, his gentle wisdom, and his warmth. But never to his body, although she'd expected 
that would happen and had worked hard trying to imagine herself into a state of physical 
excitement. 

Casey breathed out another sigh. So she was asexual. What was she going to do about it? In 
a way, it was a relief to accept the truth. Now that she knew her limitations, she could take care 
of herself, and plan her life accordingly. But that brought up the questions that had haunted her 
for weeks. What was she going to do about Cam? Could he live without sex? Would he? Was it 
fair to ask him to? 

Before she could come to grips with those questions, the sound of drums sent her racing up 
from the edge of the forest to the top of the mesa. She recognized Colwood's call sign. The 
message was both fascinating and frustratingly brief. Two strangers had arrived in Pat Bay from 
the mainland. Would someone from Metchosin like to talk to them? 

They had to be kidding! She was down off the mesa in record time and onto Vala's back. 
The trees were too thick and the trail too rugged to do more than walk, so she hadn't gone far 


when she heard the drum from Metchosin reply that yes, they'd send people to talk to these 
strangers. 

Casey made herself calm down and pay attention to the trail. She was going with whoever 
was picked to go, and it was too late to set out today, so she had until early morning to convince 
everybody that she should go. She had new questions now. Who were these people? Why had 
they come to the island? It must have been an arduous trek in a rowboat, though maybe they had 
sail as well. What kind of lives did they lead on the mainland? 

She hurried straight to Wescara. Grandfather Richard would know what was going on, even 
if someone else had drummed the reply to Colwood, which would have to go through five 
message stations before it reached Pat Bay, so it probably wouldn't even have got there yet. Oh, 
what if these strangers decided to go back to the mainland before she got to meet them? 

When she rushed into the house, the first person she met was her grandfather. 

"What took you so long?" Richard asked, with a grin. 

Casey said, "I was doing target practice up on Bony Mesa," before she realized he was 
teasing her. "Who's going? When? I want to go, too." 

"You didn't need to tell me that," he said. "I'm going. I want to have a look at these people 
and see what they're all about. And yes, you're going with me." 

Something in his tone bothered her. "Are you worried that they're up to something?" she 
asked. "Surely two people are no danger to us." 

"I'm not worried. I just want to make sure. If two people can make it here by boat, so can a 
lot more. I would hate for us to live in fear of being raided." 

"It's a long way to come on a raid," she said. "People everywhere have to deal with the trees 
and not having much land to plant in vegetables. Why would they think we have anything to 
steal?" 

"If they're not as good at surviving as we have been," Richard said, "maybe they're looking 
for sheep and goats. Any animal, really. Even healthy young humans like you." 

"Oh, that's creepy!" But it made her stop and think about the possibilities. "Is anyone else 
coming with us?" 

"What about Cam?" said her grandfather. "He'll need to travel to all the communities to look 
after medical problems, the same as Leona has been doing. If he hasn't been up the peninsula, 
then he should go so that he knows the way." 

That might be fun. "What about his patients?" 

"From what Laken told me yesterday, I'm sure she can take care of them for a day or two." 

He might not like that, now he was doing real healing. But no, of course he'd want to go. 
He'd want to see these new people as much as she did. "I'll take Vala," she said. "Do you want to 
ride Zeus? Cam could ride Hera." 

Richard nodded. "Yes, I'll ride. It's nearly forty kilometers to Pat Bay and I don't feel like 
walking all that way, though I probably should, just to keep in shape. The whole trek will take 
eight hours or more and I know we could do it in a day, but I'd like to stop at Brentwood Bay and 
visit with Dave and Randy. I haven't seen them for a couple of years." 

"Weren't they here for the spring equinox feast last year?" 

"No," Richard said, "that was the year before." 

Nana Sunny, who had joined them, said, "I'll get some food ready. I can make a sandwich 
lunch for all of you. We lit a fire yesterday to heat water for laundry and roasted two old hens as 
well as making bread. There's enough for three of you." 


"Thanks, Sunny," Richard said. He turned to Casey. "I'll walk up to the Croft in the 
morning, about sunrise. We can go from there to pick up the horses at Luke's." 

"Okay." Casey gave Sunny a hasty hug and went down the hall to put the textbooks back on 
the shelf. Then she hurried out to Vala, who was tied to the goat pen fence. She called Mutt from 
the meadow below, where he'd been talking to Sandy, the shepherd/collie cross and staying out 
of the way of goat hooves and horns. The goats were not much in favor of dogs and even Sandy, 
who was with them every day, had to move fast at times. 

Back at the Croft, with Vala brushed, fed, and watered, Casey went in the house and found 
Laken making a salad with dandelion greens as well as tomatoes and green onions from Sunny's 
greenhouse. "When's Cam coming home, do you know?" she asked. 

Laken smiled. "If you hadn't been in such a hurry, you'd have seen him. He's in the living 
room, studying." 

Oh, of course! She'd just dashed right into the kitchen without looking at anything else. She 
went and sat beside him on the couch. "Did you hear the message about the strangers at Pat 
Bay?" 

He looked up from his book. "Yes, I did, and my patients are doing well, thank you very 
much." 

"Well, I would have asked you about them next," she said, irritated. "It's just that having 
people come here from the mainland is unheard of. It's the most exciting thing that ever 
happened! Don't you think so?" 

He grinned at her. "More exciting than the earthquake?" 

"All right, but that's over. Are you going to go with Grandfather Richard and me to Pat Bay 
tomorrow? Can you leave your patients?" Everybody knew who his patients were, of course, but 
Cam had this thing about not discussing patients or what was wrong with them, even with her, 
though he and her mother must talk about them. A bad idea, in her view. After all, if a person 
had some illness that other people should know how to avoid or treat, then all the secrecy was 
silly. She'd say something to him, but he was likely to get huffy about it, especially if he'd 
learned this attitude from his grandfather, which she suspected was the case. That was probably 
how doctors acted before the Devastation. She'd have to ask Nana Sunny if she was right. 

He picked up his book again. "Sorry, love, but I have to finish this section. And, yes, I'll 
come with you. I'd be interested in knowing if things on the mainland are much the same as they 
are here." 

Casey left him to his studies and went back outside, feeling deflated. He was being so blasé 
about this amazing event, anybody would think he was ninety and had seen and done everything. 


- 


As promised, Richard arrived at the Croft just after sunrise. He and Cam followed Casey, 
who was leading Vala, up to Luke's to collect Zeus. Cam had said he'd prefer to walk. All three 
carried backpacks with food for themselves and gifts for their hosts at Brentwood and Pat Bay. 

The sky was overcast but Casey could see no sign that this might mean rain. She had braided 
her fine, flyaway hair and tucked it under the broad-brimmed leather hat she wore against rain 
and sunburn. Everyone was quiet and she couldn't decide whether that was because their heads 
were full of questions that wouldn't get answered until tomorrow, or because their brains were 
still asleep. 


Her own brain drifted away to focus on the trees around her, resplendent in the fresh green 
leaves of spring. Dandelions reared their perky heads along the trail and would soon be sending 
their fluffy wind-borne seeds out into the world. When they reached Colwood Corners and 
stopped for a break, she glanced at the slant of the sun and decided they'd been on the trail for 
about an hour. Grandfather Richard could estimate time better than her, but then, he had grown 
up counting time in hours, not by the position of the sun or the demands of his stomach. 

Casey slid off Vala's back and let her forage beside the path while she stretched her arms 
and legs. Richard had dismounted, too, while Cam held Zeus. Richard made some comment 
about it being a fine day for travel, then climbed back up on Zeus's back. 

Cam spoke. "I've decided to leave you here and go on down to Fort Rodd. There's a patient 
there who I want to see." 

Casey was stunned. "You mean you're not going to Pat Bay with us?" 

He helped her onto Vala's back. "I'm sorry. But I think this patient needs me more than you 
do at the moment. You can tell me about the new people when you come back." 

"You never mentioned this patient before." She couldn't believe he would give up an 
opportunity like this. Not for a patient who hadn't even sent for him. 

"It's a woman I talked to several times when you and I were at Fort Rodd right after the 
quake. I've been getting strong feelings that I should check up on her. If she's worse, then I 
should be there. If she's better, then I'll have a visit with my folks and go back to Metchosin." He 
patted her hand. "I know you're disappointed, but I'm a lot more interested in healing than I am in 
new people and places." 

Richard nudged Zeus ahead a step. "I'm sorry, too, that you're not coming with us," he said 
to Cam. "I thought you'd want to familiarize yourself with the trail up the peninsula." 

"When I need to go there," Cam said, "I know Casey will lead the way." 

"That's true," Richard admitted. "Or someone else will. And we're making progress at 
marking trails around here. Though I haven't been to Brentwood in so long, I don't know if 
they're doing the same." 

Cam squeezed Casey's hand, blew her a kiss, and headed down the trail toward Fort Rodd. 
Mutt followed Cam for a few yards, then came back, looking puzzled. Cam would be there very 
quickly, she thought. We could have waited for him to see this woman he's worried about. But if 
she needed treatment and he had to stay, that would be time wasted for her and Grandfather 
Richard. 

By the time another hour passed, and they had crossed what had been Highway | onto 
Burnside Road, Casey was having further thoughts about her relationship with Cam. It wasn't 
just her lack of interest in sex that presented a problem. Clearly, they had divergent ideas of what 
was important in life. Aside from sex, that is. Everybody except her seemed to think sex was 
important. 

In another hour and a half, they reached the south end of Prospect Lake and dismounted to 
give the horses a rest and themselves a late morning snack. After taking the horses down to the 
lake for a drink, then tethering them within reach of grass, Richard and Casey sat on the ground, 
their backs against an old log, and opened their package of chicken sandwiches, while Mutt sat at 
their feet, waiting for his share. 

"You're very quiet,” Richard said. "Upset about Cam not coming?" 

"More about what it means that he's not with us," Casey said. 

"You're upset that he's not as adventurous as you." 


She was so surprised at how accurate her grandfather's comment was that she let her guard 
down. "We just don't seem to be interested in the same things! And he can be so pompous about 
being a healer!" 

Richard smiled. "He's very young, Casey. I suspect he's aping his grandfather, whom he 
idolized. He'll mellow as he gets older. As for the rest of it, you'll have to accept him as he is, or 
find someone else." 

Or find no one at all, she thought. That seemed like the best solution. But how could she 
give up Cam? "I love him, though." 

"Just because you love someone doesn't mean you have to partner him," Richard said. "I've 
had the feeling for a few weeks that you're worried about the prospect of a lifetime commitment. 
Have you thought about why?" 

She nodded. "Yes. And I'm getting to know myself better." 

Richard took another sandwich. "Excellent! You have to know and accept yourself before 
you can truly love someone else." 

Casey was amazed. She respected her grandfather's knowledge and wisdom in all the 
practical areas of life, but she didn't know he knew anything about love. But that was silly. He 
loved Nana Sunny, didn't he? Maybe she'd got the wrong impression from Sunny herself, who 
had once remarked that Richard was pure scientist and wanted to dismiss emotions as irrelevant. 

"Would you like a drink?" she asked. "I'll go down to the lake and get some water." She 
didn't want to prolong this conversation; it had given her something to think about for the rest of 
the trip. And she'd already said more than she intended. Maybe she was more like her 
grandfather than she'd guessed; she preferred to keep her emotional life to herself. 

An hour later, they picked up their packs and mounted for the trip to Brentwood Bay. "We 
should get there about mid-afternoon," Richard said. "In good time for a gossip, supper and an 
early night." 

"We have time to get to Pat Bay," she reminded him. 

"What's the rush? We'll go to Pat Bay in the morning, fresh and ready for whatever we find." 

Casey settled on Vala's back and let her mind return to the intriguing prospect of new people 
and new stories until they arrived at the communal house where Randy and Dave lived. The next 
few hours brought a feast of food, laughter and gossip, a kaleidoscope of people in and out of the 
house on various errands. They finished off the evening with music from fiddle and accordion, 
with Casey keeping the rhythm on a drum. 

The morning dawned bright and clear, and Casey set off with Richard after breakfast for the 
two-hour ride to Pat Bay. "Nobody last night mentioned a word about the arrivals in Pat Bay," 
she said. "And they live so close!" 

Richard laughed. "Oh, a couple of them did go and meet the two strangers." 

"They did? Then why didn't they talk about it? I want to know what these new people are 
like." 

"I asked them not to," Richard said. "I thought you'd find it more fun to use your 
imagination for another little while." 

"Grandfather, you're a big tease!" 

"Guilty," he said. "But you'll be able to make up your mind how you feel about them 
without being swayed by anyone else's opinion.” 

She started to protest that she didn't let other people's opinions affect her, then stopped when 
she realized that wasn't true. She paid a lot of attention to what other people thought about how 
to hunt, or cook, or, well, just live. It would be easier to form her own opinions when she'd had 


more experience. Is that what people meant when they said, 'you'll understand when you're 
grown up'? 

When they arrived, half a dozen people were working in the flat field bordering the curve of 
the bay, piling up drift logs in a crisscross pattern to dry. 

"I wonder why no trees grow on that field," Casey said, as she slid off Vala's back. 

"I don't know for certain." Richard followed her example. "But I suspect it's because the 
ground is too sandy and salty." He led them toward the nearest person, a woman with cropped 
gray hair. "Hi, Charleen. You've got a good supply of firewood here." 

"Good to see you, Richard,” the woman said, shaking hands with him and nodding at Casey. 
"We didn't get much of the tsunami here, but what did come brought us the gift of wood." She 
waved her arm at the field. "We'll let it dry over the summer, then cut it up and store it under 
cover." 

"We've come to meet the strangers from the mainland," Richard said. 

Charleen smiled. "So you said in your message. The whole island wants to see what the sea 
washed up. Yes, they're here. You can meet them at noon. When we knew you were coming, we 
decided to serve lunch as a picnic on the beach. A couple of people built a fire and put potatoes 
in the coals to roast. They'll build the fire up again in a little while, so we can roast smoked 
sausages on sticks. Just like marshmallows in the old days, Richard, only better." 

"Definitely better," he said. "Can we help with the cleanup here?" 

"Sure." Charleen turned to Casey. "You're Casey, right? Last time I saw you was six or 
seven years ago at a solstice feast. You're all grown up now." 

Casey nodded and smiled. "Grown up enough to pile logs, anyway. I've been dying of 
curiosity about the new people, so it'll be good to do something to keep my mind off them for a 
bit." She found some water for Vala and Mutt, and tethered the mare to a tree at the edge of the 
field. 

She'd worked up a healthy appetite by the time the sun was overhead, and joined Richard 
and a dozen other people sitting on logs close to the fire. She glanced around the faces and 
frowned. She'd seen all these people before. Where were the new ones? But, as the question 
formed in her mind, she saw two slim people, a boy and a girl, walking across the field from the 
old Institute of Ocean Sciences building. 

That couldn't be them, could it? They were babies! Well, maybe not babies, but very young. 
The girl was lovely, with long, pale blonde hair, blue eyes, and a pale complexion. The boy was 
handsome and had short black hair, brown eyes, and olive skin. They looked about sixteen. But 
they must be tough if they'd rowed all the way across the Strait of Georgia. 

Charleen brought them over to sit with Richard and Casey and introduced them. "This is 
Janetta and Rolando." She explained to the two young people that Richard and Casey had come 
from Metchosin specially to welcome them. "Janetta, I hope you don't mind telling your story 
again." 

Janetta smiled. "Not at all. Now that we're safe, I don't mind remembering and recounting all 
the details." 

Casey leaned forward. "Do tell! I love stories, especially stories with happy endings." 

"We ran away from my father," Janetta said. 

"From your father!" Casey breathed, amazed. 

"Explain the background," Rolando said, turning his two sausage-laden sticks above the 
flames. 


"All right," Janetta said. "My father, Geordie, is the chieftain of our clan. My mother told 
me, long ago, before she died, that he was a tough teenager living in the slums of Vancouver 
when the Devastation hit. He's a big man now, and he likes to run things." 

"We don't have chieftains here," Richard said, "at least not in the clans we know." 

"It's been good for our clan," Janetta replied. "He's a good leader and the clan has plenty of 
food and shelter. But he thinks he owns me, maybe because I look a lot like my mother." 

"He's jealous," Rolando said, shrugging. "He refused to let us partner. And he threatened to 
kill me if I didn't leave the area." 

"Where do you come from, Rolando?" Casey asked. 

"Lummi Island," he said. "It's between the San Juan Islands and the United States mainland. 
But my people came from Mexico a long time ago and Janetta's father thinks we're scum." 

"They're not, though,” said Janetta indignantly, putting her hand possessively on Rolando's 
shoulder. "His grandmother, Suelito, is a paleontologist, and Rolando has been studying science 
forever." 

Rolando smiled at her. "Well, at least since I could read. Anyway, I wanted to see something 
of the world, so I took my boat and sailed up the coast to the Fraser River delta. Janetta and I met 
at an inter-clan feast on the summer solstice almost a year ago. We knew as soon as we saw each 
other that we were destined to be together." He put the sausage sticks across his knee. "I think 
these are done." 

Janetta, blowing on her fingers, slid one off the stick and dropped it on the thimbleberry leaf 
she was using as a plate. "Rolando stayed with several other clans in the area and worked for 
them. He kept coming to our house and telling my father we wanted to be partners, and my father 
kept throwing him out." 

"Didn't you ever get to see each other alone?" Casey asked. 

Janetta laughed. "Oh, yes! My father couldn't keep track of me all the time, so we met and 
made our plans." 

"We sailed back to Lummi Island," Rolando said, "and Janetta met all my family. They 
think she's great." 

"We had a wonderful partnering ceremony," she said, her blue eyes sparkling. "But we had 
to run away again. My father knew where Rolando's home was and he followed us, even though 
he hates the water. One of our fishermen saw him coming and warned us." 

Rolando threaded two more sausages on the sticks. "My grandmother said she would soothe 
Janetta's father and make things peaceful, so that maybe someday we can go back and visit. So 
we left quickly and headed here." 

"How did you know how to find this place?" Richard asked. 

"Most of my family are fishers," Rolando said. "We have charts and I have been sailing 
boats since I was very young. We went to Orcas Island from Lummi, then around Orcas to the 
west and finally managed to get to Sidney, just across the peninsula there. We wanted to come 
here because of the Ocean Sciences Institute. My grandmother worked there once. I thought I 
might find many things to study." 

"Aren't you afraid your father will come here?" Casey asked Janetta. 

Rolando answered for her. "No. Suelito knew where we were going but she would never tell, 
and there are so many islands in the San Juan group; we could be anywhere among them. Or 
even have gone south." 

"Where were you during the earthquake?" Richard asked. 


"I was still at home," Janetta said. "It was very frightening, but it gave us the chance to get 
away. After the water from the tsunami went down, my father was so busy taking care of 
problems that I found it easy to slip out." 

Casey sighed with satisfaction and attacked her sausage, now cold. She had enjoyed the 
story, but envied Janetta and Rolando. They seemed to be deeply in love; they glowed when they 
looked at each other. Cam had never looked at her like that. But then, she didn't think she'd ever 
glowed at him, either. 

After the meal, while everyone drank mint tea, Casey asked the young couple for more 
details, and they asked what life was like for her. She didn't tell them about Cam. How could she 
explain a relationship that she couldn't explain to herself? 

When Rolando said they must do some work, she asked, "Do you study all the time?" 

"Oh, no," he said. "I study in the mornings, with Janetta helping. In the afternoons we do 
whatever work is necessary in the community.” 

"Are you going to stay here?” 

Janetta said, "We haven't decided, but probably. There are plenty of empty houses and 
perhaps we can adapt one of them to be solar-heated. And we like everybody here." 

"I hope you'll come and visit us sometime," Casey said. But it seemed more likely that she 
would come and visit them. Perhaps Rolando would teach her how to sail, and how to read a 


chart. 


Two days later, Richard and Casey arrived back in Metchosin. Rain had poured down for the 
last two hours of the ride and Casey arrived at the Croft wet and hungry but glad to be home. 

"Come in and get dried off," Laken said, "then we'll have supper, and you can tell us about 
your adventure. Cam just came back from Fort Rodd an hour ago and I'm sure he has a story to 
tell as well." 

Cam's story took longer to tell than hers. "I worried about Nina right from the time you and I 
spent at Fort Rodd, Casey. I'm glad I followed my instincts and went to see her rather than go to 
Pat Bay with you." 

"What was wrong with her?" Laken asked. 

"She developed a phobia about earthquakes," Cam replied. 

Brad snorted. "Didn't anyone tell her it's not likely to happen again like that for another few 
hundred years?" 

"Lots of people did, including me," Cam said. "But that doesn't do any good if the person 
has a real mental affliction. Lots of people get phobias and they can be about almost anything." 

"Oh, well, if it's a mental problem, I guess that explains it," Brad said. "But there's no sense 
in worrying about something you can't control." 

"If her common sense can overcome the phobia, then she won't have a problem." Cam 
leaned back in his chair. "Maybe it'll be easier to understand if I tell you what her symptoms are. 
She has flashback memories from the quake and tsunami and difficulty thinking about anything 
other than how frightened she was and is. She's depressed and anxious because she has an 
overwhelming fear that another quake will happen. The phobia has also affected her physically. 
Her heart rate is accelerated, she has trouble sleeping, and she tends to jump at sudden noises." 

"Wow!" said Casey, "that's a lot to cope with. So, what did you do to help her?" 


"First of all, I made sure that in terms of her surroundings, she's well prepared for another 
quake and knows what to do if it happens. Then I explained to her that the key to managing her 
fear was to realize that she is responsible for it." 

"Gosh, that seems harsh," Casey said. "I thought you'd give her herbs." 

"I did that, too," Cam said, "to help her relax, so that she could hear what I was saying. But 
the main thing, really, was for her to understand that she's capable of controlling her emotions so 
that they don't overwhelm her." 

"And how do you do that?" Casey asked, half-disbelieving. She had never tried to control 
her emotions and she wasn't sure she wanted to do so. Half the fun of living was to pay attention 
to what you were feeling and enjoy every minute of it. On the other hand, it was no fun worrying 
about her relationship with Cam. Damn, life could be so complicated. 

Cam looked eager, as he rotated his coffee mug between his hands. "It's something like the 
psychological term ‘positive reinforcement.’ You learn how to focus your mind and your body on 
a positive experience and, that, in turn, reduces or eliminates the fear. The process is called 
anchoring." 

Now Laken was leaning forward, intent. "Explain it in practical terms, Cam." 

"Well, whenever something unusual happens and you're in an intense emotional state, your 
nervous system creates a link between the two. For example, suppose the first time you fell in 
love, you heard a raven singing. After that, every time you hear a raven singing, you get that 
wonderful feeling of falling in love." 

"Ravens don't sing!" Casey said. "They talk." 

"Oh, don't split hairs!" Laken said. "Whether you call it singing or talking, ravens do make a 
lot of interesting sounds." 

Cam ignored both remarks. "What you do is deliberately create a link between a unique 
stimulus, something you can initiate whenever you want, and the kind of calm, confident 
emotions you want to experience instead of the earthquake phobia. Then you simply apply the 
stimulus while thinking about earthquakes and your mind will build a new map of emotions that 
belong with earthquakes. Literally, your mind will create new neural pathways attaching the new 
positive emotions in place of the old." 

"Tell us what you did in practical terms, and I'll understand it better," Brad said. 

"Okay," said Cam. "I got Nina to pick a powerful emotion that she wanted to anchor. She 
chose being strong and calm. Then I got her to pick a physical stimulus that doesn't normally 
happen, but that she could create any time she wanted. She decided to squeeze her left fist tight. 
She doesn't usually do that, but it's something she could do any time without people noticing." 
He held out his mug for more coffee. "Then I got her to practice the process. She had to 
remember a time when she felt very strong and calm and really get into that memory. When the 
feeling of strength reached its peak, she squeezed her fist tight." 

"And that's it?" Brad asked. 

"That's it," Cam said, "except that she has to practice a lot, until she gets to the point where 
squeezing her left fist results in her being flooded with feelings of strength and serenity. Then, 
whenever she experiences fear, or unreasoning panic, about earthquakes, she has to tighten her 
fist. I'm hoping she'll soon be able to get rid of her fears and function normally again." 

Later that evening, as Cam sat studying the new pile of medical texts he'd brought back from 
Fort Rodd, and she played a lazy game of Scrabble with Laken, Casey wondered if Cam's 
prescription for Nina would work for her. Could she learn to associate excitement and 
anticipation with the prospect of sex by some similar process? But it didn't take long to realize 


that asexuality was not a phobia and that she couldn't fool her body into being something it 
wasn't, no matter what her mind wanted. 

Laken tapped her lightly on the knuckles. "Casey, 'feck' is not a word." 

"Oh," Casey said, "no, it isn't, is it? And we're not allowed to use swear words. So, I guess 
I'll have to find a totally new one." 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Two weeks later, Cam announced that it was time he returned to Fort Rodd to see how Nina 
was doing with her earthquake phobia. He asked Casey to go with him. 

"I can't this time," she said. "I promised to help Nana Sunny with the summer solstice 
celebration." 

"[ thought you liked travel better than anything." His expression was sour. 

Casey sighed. She had tried, really tried, to share sex with him in a way that would make 
him happy, but it hadn't worked. He questioned her about every move she made and hadn't 
believed her when she said she'd suffered no childhood traumas. Faking orgasms was becoming 
harder and harder; she didn't think he believed those either. 

"I do," she said, "but I made a promise." 

This time he sighed, then shrugged. "Okay, whatever." 

He left the next morning and the tension flowed out of Casey's mind and body so quickly 
she almost fell asleep over her post breakfast dandelion coffee. 

"You and Cam have been snapping at each other," Laken said. "Don't you think it's time you 
did something about it?" 

"T'll have a talk with him as soon as he comes back." At her mother's raised eyebrows, she 
added, "I'll tell him the truth this time. We can't go on this way." 

They couldn't partner; it simply wouldn't work. She hated the faking, and now she knew she 
could never ask him to give up sex. During those early idyllic months at Fort Rodd, she'd been 
living in a dream world. A sweet dream, and one she had thought came true for everyone. But 
now that she knew the truth about herself, she knew it would always be just a dream. 

As she walked down to Wescara, Mutt leading the way, it occurred to her that the dream 
could come true if she met a man who felt the same way about sex as she did. She dismissed that 
thought with a wry laugh. The choice of available partners was so limited already that such a 
thing happening was about as likely as flying to the moon. People had flown to the moon, of 
course, back before the Devastation, but it was impossible now. 

She went in the back door to a hug from Sunny and more dandelion coffee, out on the patio. 

"What shall we do for the solstice?" Sunny asked, when they were settled. 

"The same thing we always do? Have a picnic feast, then singing and dancing at the meeting 
house." 

"That's a good start," Sunny said. "But we have something extra to celebrate this year. Leona 
and Isaac want to have a partnering ceremony that day." 

Casey's stomach clenched. Three months ago, she'd been having little fantasies about 
partnering Cam in a ceremony here among her relatives and friends. Now it wasn't going to 
happen. "That's wonderful," she said. "They could have the ceremony in the afternoon. Then the 
feast and dancing would be as much for them as for the solstice. Where are they going to live?" 

"In Sooke. Isaac has an earth-sheltered house there and Leona said it doesn't need much 
fixing up. That's what she and Isaac are doing right now." Sunny put her mug down. "Spider 
thought we could let her boys each have their own room, but I think I'd like to keep Leona's 
room as a spare. She and Isaac will want to come and spend a week now and then. And I'd like to 
have a room available for other people who travel here." 


Cam could live at Wescara, Casey thought, if he still wanted to stay in Metchosin after their 
talk. There was no room at the Croft as long as she and Dino were both at home and it didn't look 
like her brother and Linda Chen were in any hurry to establish a home of their own. But she 
wouldn't say anything until she and Cam had sorted things out. 

Through the open patio door, she could hear peals of laughter emanating from the school 
room at the far end of the central hall. "It sounds like the kids are having a lot of fun with today's 
lessons." 

Sunny smiled. "They're practicing a little play they wrote about the earthquake, with 
Mayanne's guidance. They're keeping it a deep, dark secret from everyone else. They're quite 
good at keeping secrets, too. I haven't been able to pry a word from any of them, even with 
honey scones. Not from Mayanne, either." She took a small piece of paper from her shirt pocket. 
"I've made a list of the food we can prepare ahead of time. Let's go through the items and you 
can tell me which one you'd like to do." 

An hour later, they had settled on a menu and tentatively allocated the prep work to various 
people. The feast would be a lot of work because they'd likely be feeding sixty or more people, 
since half of Sooke would be coming to see Leona and Isaac get married. "It'll be all right," 
Sunny said, rising. "The people from Sooke will be bringing food, too, and we'll probably end up 
with far too much, like we usually do. It's the organizing that takes the time." 

As Casey followed Sunny inside, the school room door opened and the children came 
chattering down the hall, eyes bright, faces eager. They each said a polite good-bye and hurried 
out. 

"I thought they'd be here for lunch," Casey said. 

Mayanne, who had come along only a few seconds behind them, said, "No, they're all going 
home for lunch today. Then they'll meet Laken at the Croft for a lesson on health and herbs." 

"Then let's have lunch on the patio," Sunny said, "just the three of us, so I can go over the 
food list with Mayanne." 

They sat in deck chairs around a small table and Sunny ladled out cream of tomato soup 
from the pot on the solar stove. Casey fetched a plate of honey scones from the kitchen counter. 
It was pleasant to eat outside in the sunshine and clover-scented air, with the low voices of the 
two older women as a background to her thoughts. But her thoughts kept returning to the coming 
confrontation with Cam and filling her with dread. Would he be very angry and never want to 
speak to her again? 

She shoved that thought to the back of her mind and focused on Sunny's question. 

"How is Helen doing, Mayanne?" 

Mayanne pushed her long black hair back over her shoulders. "Better, but still insisting that 
the earthquake was deliberately meant to punish her and upset her life." 

"Why does she think she's being punished?" Casey asked. 

Mayanne shrugged. "I've asked the same question and I never get an answer. Neither does 
April. I don't know what kind of guilt she's carrying, but it must be something long in the past. 
I've been trying to get her to meditate." 

"I'm not sure that would work for Helen," Sunny said. "She likes to obsess about things. 
Sitting quietly might just be an opportunity for her to obsess even more about the quake." 

"I used to meditate on trees," Mayanne said, "but now I meditate on Gaia, because even the 
earthquake didn't disturb Gaia's path. So, I've been telling Helen to meditate on the earth, too. I 
tell her to become a breathing earth, unwavering in her path, beyond words and thought, a 
centered presence. I tell her to feel herself as elemental and rock-solid." 


"It might work," Sunny said doubtfully. "To traditional peoples, the earth was mother, 
father, guardian and protector. But if Helen is still upset about the quake, I don't know how she 
could think of the earth as her protector." 

"I know I'm fighting an uphill battle," Mayanne said. "I keep telling her that the quake was 
just a tiny twitch in the earth's skin and that it didn't affect Gaia's calmness, or her majesty. Or 
the fact that she nourishes us all." 

Casey decided Mayanne had a point, though she herself would not have put it so fancifully. 
As the seasons and the weather changed, as night and day followed one another, the earth itself 
remained unchanging in its path through space. Humans were just a lot of tiny bugs on the 
surface and the earth wouldn't be the least bit affected if they all got shaken off. After all, 
thousands of quakes were happening all the time, most undetectable. 

"Well, I wish you luck," Sunny said. "We know Helen is not the easiest person to live with 
and it's only been a few weeks since the quake." 

"April's good at distracting her," Mayanne said. "Making food for the equinox will help, too. 
She likes to cook." 

Which is more than I do, Casey thought, but I can help Mom with whatever she wants to do 
for the feast. Would Cam stay for the celebration? Irritated with her own obsessing, she rose and 
said, "I'm going to visit Miles and Jennie. Do you want me to take suggestions for Jennie?" 

Ten minutes later, she and Mutt were on their way. Jennie would do a fabulous rabbit stew 
and, in the meantime, she wanted to talk to Miles about his book. She wasn't going to torture 
herself with thoughts of Cam every hour for the next day and a half. And it would be nice to 
spend some time discussing ideas with Miles when she didn't have to keep remembering that 
Cam would be wondering where she was. 


Casey found Miles busily writing at the kitchen table and sat across from him. "So how are 
you doing with the epic?" 

He put his pen down and smiled at her. "I found the answer." 

"You didn't!" 

"I did." He nodded. "I've been suspecting that might be the case for some time, but now I'm 
sure of it." 

"Well, don't keep me in suspense! What did we do that started the mess the world ended up 
in?” 

"Had too many babies," Miles said. "Overpopulation."” 

"That sounds unbelievably simple." 

He shook his head. "It is simple. But the results are not, when you look at the chain of cause 
and effect." 

Casey leaned forward, her elbows on the table, her chin in her hands. "So, tell me how it 
went." 

"Before 10,000 years ago," he said, "virtually everybody lived on wild foods. By 2,000 years 
ago, the overwhelming majority lived by farming. If you look at five million years of hominid 
history, these 8,000 years represent an astonishingly rapid rate of change. That's what historians 
call the agricultural revolution, which arose independently in half a dozen places around the 
world." 


"But why would people give up a successful life as hunter-gatherers in favor of farming? 
When we talked before, you said it seemed like an ideal life, except for danger from big 
predators." 

"There are always dangers, for every living thing. Big four-legged predators would be far 
less dangerous for people than other people," Miles said. "If there was a shortage of food, other 
people would kill for it. And look at all the things humans have invented to destroy one another!" 

Casey nodded. "Yes, bombs and guns and so on. And, according to the history books I've 
read, cars and drugs were pretty destructive, too." 

Miles said, "I still think it's true that the hunter-gatherer life was ideal. But look at the 
estimated population figures. From only 50,000 Homo sapiens at the time of expansion from 
Africa, the population reached five to six million by 9000 BC." 

"But why did the population increase?" Casey asked. "You said before that they had to space 
children several years apart because women couldn't carry two babies while gathering food or 
traveling, and that many babies would have died." 

"Yes, I did say that. And if they knew what herbs to use to control births, one might assume 
the population would remain stable. But it didn't." Miles shook his head. "In spite of everything, 
couples must have been producing at least double the two babies they would need to replace 
themselves. I think what happened, finally, is that the Earth reached its carrying capacity for the 
hunter-gatherer life. But population growth wasn't the only factor in the agricultural revolution." 

"So what else did they have to deal with?" 

"Ice," Miles said, with a grin. "Or the lack of it. The last ice age started receding about 9000 
BCE, and temperatures rose rapidly. People were pushed inland by rising seas. Animals and 
plants changed because of warmer temperatures." 

"Oh, okay." Casey sat back. "So it would have been harder to get the food they needed." 

"Exactly. These people already had a lot of skills: they could make fire for cooking and 
clearing land, they had language for communication and social cooperation, and they could 
develop tools for solving problems. So, over the next few thousand years, people transformed 
themselves from wandering bands of hunter-gatherers into settled villages of herders and farmers 
who could produce a surplus of food." 

"I bet I know what happened," Casey said. "Because they had more food available, even 
though it took more work to get, they had more kids." 

Miles nodded. "By 1000 BC, the population was 50 to 100 million. And so the spiral went 
on, to nearly nine billion thirty years ago, when the Devastation happened." 

"So, there were too many of us," Casey mused, "even back as far as 9,000 BC." 

"I read a quote that Mayanne would like," Miles said. "A Native American leader, who 
protested a proposal to change his people, the Plateau Indians of the Northwest, from hunting to 
cultivation said, 'You ask me to plow the ground. Shall I take a knife and tear my mother's 
breast?" 

"Oh, wow! He certainly got right to the point." 

At that moment, Jennie came in, carrying a steaming kettle from her solar stove. "I think it's 
time we had a cup of fresh mint tea," she said. "I've finished my rabbit chores and I need a 
break." 

"I should have been helping you," Miles said. 

Jennie patted his shoulder. "No, you shouldn't. At least not until this book project is done. 
Have you told Casey where our species went wrong, so long ago?" 

"Yes, I just finished the story," he replied. 


"And a few minutes ago, I told it to that old curmudgeon, Sean Beaton," Jennie said, "when I 
took a bucket of offal up for him to feed to his dogs." She put the lid on the teapot and left the tea 
to steep. "You know what he said? That we need more people, to bring back the inventions and 
improvements we used to have. Otherwise, we're just going to exist from year to year with what 
we can plant and produce, like animals." 

"Well, we are animals!" Casey said. "Why do we need more than we have?" 

"Casey, you have to remember that Sean grew up before the Devastation, when the word 
‘progress’ was worshiped," Miles said. "Progress, as people viewed it then, meant constantly 
making new things and thus using up natural resources." 

Jennie nodded. "I think Sean feels we're just existing, not really living." 

"Perhaps he'll never learn that each day is a gift, that truly living means being aware of, and 
appreciating, each moment as it slips by," Miles said. 

"You're right," Jennie said. "We make our own shelters, and food and clothing, and we have 
enough of everything. With zero population growth, we don't need to produce more of anything." 

"Besides, we're not just existing," Casey said. "We have music, and some people make art. 
The kids are putting on a play for the solstice feast. Lots of people study, too. Cam and my 
mother keep learning and experimenting with herbs. They might discover new cures. Aldo 
Karlson is experimenting with growing rice, and he gets better crops every year." 

Jennie poured tea for everyone. "I think most people are studying something, now that we 
have more time to read and explore. Miles, do you think we need to worry about limiting the 
population to what it is now?" 

He nodded. "Yes, we do need to worry." He leaned back, face serious. "It's true that the trees 
have forced us to act like civilized beings. They've taken away much of our ability to be 
destructive and they've taken over so much land that we can be farmers now in only a very small 
way. It's tempting to simply relax and let whatever happens happen." 

"I know what you're going to say,” said Jennie. "Humans are clever and inventive. Our 
young people have grown up in this simpler world and they're used to it. But that doesn't 
guarantee they'll get along with the environment and with other animals if they don't know where 
we went wrong before. Who knows what kind of world they might create?" 

Miles took a sip of tea and put his mug down. "There are no guarantees about anything. 
Suppose the trees revert to what they were before the Devastation?" 

"Do you really think that will happen?" Casey asked. 

"No, I don't, but nobody knows what caused them to take over in the first place, so how can 
we know why that might reverse itself?" He didn't wait for anybody to attempt an answer. "What 
if some group, some community, produces a lot of kids and needs to find new ways to get food? 
They might take to raiding other communities and killing people. That's been a common human 
pattern. In fact, most of the wars ever fought have been over resources, except for religious wars. 
And sometimes religious wars were just an excuse to grab somebody else's cattle." 

Jennie sighed. "I suppose it'll take another million years for us to evolve enough to use our 
big brains to the best advantage without destroying the planet and ourselves." 

"That's why I'm rewriting this book," Miles said. "In hopes that it will keep people from 
making the same mistakes again. I know words aren't as forceful as an earthquake but, like the 
earthquake, I want to remind everyone that the natural forces of earth are stronger than we are. 
That we can't force the environment to do what we want. All of us, from bacteria to elephants, 
simply must cooperate and get along with each other." 

"And with the earth," Jennie said. 


"You're rewriting the whole book?" Casey asked. "That's going to take forever!" 

"Oh, no!" Miles laughed. "This new one is going to be very short. People don't need to read 
all the steps and the thinking I went through to find the solution to my question; all they need is 
the final answer, the conclusion. I should be finished by the end of the week." 

"Then we need to make copies," Jennie said. "Lots of them." 

"Not me," said Miles, "not with my handwriting. And I doubt I'm ever going to luck into 
finding a typewriter." 

"T think it should be a school project," Casey said. "We've got nine kids going to school, 
aged from five to sixteen. The three youngest are probably too young to copy the book, though 
they're certainly not too young to understand." 

"That's a great idea," Jennie said. "We still have plenty of paper that we've scrounged. And 
by the time we run out of paper, people like Mayanne, who have been experimenting with 
making paper from reeds and from flax, will have learned how to do it right." 

"Yes," said Casey, "and I need enough copies to take to all the other settlements on the 
island. Maybe the mainland, too, if Rolando or Jim will teach me how to sail a boat." 

She noticed the look that Miles and Jennie exchanged, and knew that her idea of being an 
ambassador for Miles' book didn't fit with their assumption that she and Cam were going to be 
partnered. Well, that assumption was going to get erased in a day or two. 


- 


Monday night, Casey kept her mind off Cam by thinking about Miles' book and imagining 
how she might present it to another settlement. The simplest thing would be to read it aloud in a 
school, or at a meeting. But she could dress it up with a song, perhaps, or play a chord on the 
guitar now and then. Would Wayne lend her his guitar? Next time she saw Isaac, she'd ask him if 
there were any unused guitars in Sooke. There must be a few around somewhere; she'd just keep 
looking. And learning the chords, of course. 

Tuesday, she helped Jim put the finishing touches on his boathouse, building shelves and 
putting in hooks to hang gear on, but she could not stop thinking about how hard it would be to 
tell Cam why she couldn't partner him. 

When he did come home Wednesday morning, earlier than expected, she was having a cup 
of tea with Laken and Brad and wishing she'd had a decent night's sleep. Mutt had alerted her to 
Cam's arrival by barking once or twice, and by the time Cam walked in the door, she was so 
nervous she could barely speak. 

Aware that Laken was looking at her, Casey made an effort to stand up, but her legs were 
shaking so much she couldn't. Then she saw that Laken was hugging Cam and asking him how 
his visit had been, and Brad was clapping him on the shoulder and saying he'd get another mug 
for tea and, suddenly, it was all right. She got up, gave Cam a hug, and sat down again. 

"How's the woman with the phobia?" she asked. 

Cam smiled at her. "Nina's doing well," he said. "She's working hard at learning to control 
her fear and that's paying off. She still gets panic attacks but not so often and not so intensely. 
The best part is that she's realized she can repair the damage herself, which means she'll keep 
working at it. I promised I'd go and see her in another month or so and she promised that I'd see 
more improvement." 

"That's wonderful," Laken said, her tone warm. "You've done a good job, Cam." 


He flushed with pleasure and took a wheat scone. Casey sensed that he'd done so to hide his 
embarrassment and that tiny little weakness gave her the strength to speak. 

"Want to walk up to Bony Mesa with me?" she asked. 

He turned to Laken. "How are my patients here? Does anybody need me?" 

Laken smiled. "I think they're doing well, but you'll want to check on them yourself, I'm 
sure. And they'll be eager to see you, Cam." 

He looked pleased and beamed at Casey. "Sure, I could do with another walk." 

"Oh!" she said. "Sorry! You've already walked all the way from Fort Rodd. We don't have to 
walk anywhere." But she had to talk to him, she had to get this burden off her mind and out into 
the open before she exploded. 

"I meant it," he said. "It's a lovely morning and I'm feeling energetic. Let's go." He grabbed 
two more scones off the plate, pulled her out of her chair and led the way out the door. 

Mutt rose from his watchdog position beside the door and followed them down through the 
sheep meadow, out the front gate and up Duke Road West toward the mesa. Half an hour later, 
they reached the summit and sat down on a sandstone ledge to look at the view. 

Cam put one arm around Casey. "You have something to tell me." He was smiling, his face 
hopeful. 

She took a deep breath. "I hate saying this, Cam, but we can't be partners. It just wouldn't 
work." 

He dropped his arm, looking stunned. "I thought you'd found out why you couldn't respond 
to me. I thought everything was going to be all right." 

"I'm sorry. I do love you and I don't want to give up the idea of us being partners. But I did 
learn what's wrong with me and there's no cure." 

"I don't believe you!" He handed her one of the scones and took a bite of the other. "If 
there's something wrong, there has to be a cure." 

She held the scone in her hand, unable to face the thought of eating it. "It was something I 
was born with, Cam. Even before the Devastation, there weren't any cures for having weird 
DNA." 

"Whatever it is," he said, "spit it out. I'll tell you whether or not there's a cure." 

"T'm asexual." 

"What?" 

"I just said it, Cam," she said patiently. "I'm asexual. I have no interest in sex. Not with you, 
not with anybody." She saw the color come up in his face and braced herself. 

"Well, you sure acted like you did! I thought you were as attracted to me as I was—and 
am—to you.” 

"I was attracted to you," she said. "I still am. But I'm attracted to your warmth and humor, 
I'm attracted to your personality and your nature, to your gentleness and concern for other 
people. I'm attracted to you with my mind and heart, but not with my body." 

"Then you've been lying to me all along." His face was pale now. 

"Not intentionally,” she said. 

"But you must have known you don't like sex! You've had sex with other people, haven't 
you?" 

"Yes, I have, and I didn't like it any better with them than I do with you. But I thought it was 
because I didn't love them. I liked them, that's all. They were friends. It never occurred to me that 
I wasn't normal, and I just assumed that when I fell in love, then my body would be happy and 
work right." 


"I feel like I've been blind-sided," Cam said. "I'm finding it hard to believe any of this. Why 
did you decide you were asexual? Because you don't want to dig down and find out what 
happened in the past to put you off sex?" 

"Oh, Cam," she said wearily. "Nothing happened in the past. There were no childhood 
traumas. Nobody abused me. Nothing." At least he hadn't lost his temper and stalked off 
somewhere. "What I did was do some research in Wescara's library. There were two books on 
sexuality. One of them described all the sexual orientations and the definition of asexual fits me 
perfectly." 

"I want to see that book. I still find it hard to believe that somebody who seems so normal 
and so full of life could dislike sex." He put his arm around her again. "I love you, too, Casey. 
Let's marry anyway; I can do without sex if I must. And maybe I won't have to. Maybe whatever 
is holding you back will disappear." 

She was tempted to say yes. So tempted! But no, she wouldn't do that, she couldn't make 
him miserable for the rest of his life. Or however long the partnership might last. She had learned 
who she was and, surprisingly, now actually felt comfortable with it, as if she had just needed 
that knowledge to come into her own. But she was still searching for the right words when he 
spoke again. 

"No, I'll take that back. I guess if I was a hermit, I'd have to do without it, but I don't want to. 
I need it physically; I need the closeness. And most of all, I couldn't make love to you, knowing 
that you're merely accommodating me. That would really burn!" 

"Can we still be friends?" Casey asked. "Maybe it's too much to ask, but if we can't be 
partners, I still want you as a friend. I want that very much. I love you for who you are, and I 
wish I could give you what you need, but I can't." 

Cam took a long breath. "I think so. But give me a little time to get over the shock. I can't 
switch from lover to buddy in five minutes." 

"Of course." After a moment, she said, "You used the word ‘marry’ just now. I'm wondering 
why, because I've never heard anyone else do that." 

"Oh," he said, "I suppose that was my grandfather's influence. He was a very old-fashioned 
man in most ways and that's the word he used. He told me once that his parents used it back in 
the days when people were more interested in religion and the church." 

"That explains it," she said. "I asked Nana Sunny about it once, and she said the same. She 
said there was a sort of campaign to drop the word 'marriage' because it carried so much 
baggage." 

"Baggage?" Cam raised his eyebrows. 

"Well, yeah. 'Marriage' had connotations of a religious rite, and Nana said that when she was 
growing up, most of the people she knew looked at pairing off as a partnership. In fact, when she 
and my grandfather partnered, they signed a five-year contract. They must have been happy 
together, because they renewed the contract twice before the Devastation." 

"And after that," Cam said, "it didn't matter anymore." 

They were silent for a few moments. Cam ate his scone and she had just finished hers when 
he spoke. 

"You know, I think there are other reasons why our partnership wouldn't work," he said. "It's 
seemed to me sometimes that you're a loner, that you like being alone a lot more than I do." 

"I never put a name to it before," she said, "but you're right. I like traveling and I'm happy 
being out on the trail with Vala and Mutt. And I have to admit I've been irritated by the need to 
tell you where I'm going and when I'll be back." 


"T've noticed," he said drily. Another pause. "But don't you ever get lonely? When you're out 
in the woods, don't you ever find it painful not to be able to talk to another human? Don't you 
like anything about domesticity?" 

She shook her head. "No. I'd rather call it 'solitude’ and enjoy it because I'm able to pay 
attention to what's around me and to think my thoughts without other people interrupting." 
Remembering the events of her trip to Pat Bay, she said, "I find it exciting to go to new places 
and meet new people, though. And you don't seem to be interested." 

"I'm not. What I love is healing. If that means meeting new people, which of course it does, 
that's fine, because a person who needs healing will present me with a new challenge." 

Again, the silence. Casey turned her head to look at Cam and saw tears rolling down his 
cheeks. She flung her arms around him. "Oh, Cam, I'm so sorry that I had to hurt you like this." 

He circled her with his arms and wept onto her shoulder for a moment. Then pulled back 
and brushed away the tears. "I love you, too, you know." 

"I know. But I have to let myself be who I really am, as opposed to who I assumed I was, or 
what I was raised to be, or what other people want me to be. It was hard in the beginning, but 
I've had a few weeks to think about it." 

"If you're saying time will heal, I guess you're right," he said. "Do your parents know about 
this?" 

"My mother does. I told her my problem with sex, and we talked about that. She insisted that 
I needed to deal with it and that I must not lie to you. She and Dad care a lot for you." 

He thought about that for a while. "Yeah, I care for them, too." He stood up and dusted off 
his trousers. "Let's go back. I need to absorb this news and think about things before I make any 
decisions. But one decision needs to be made now. I don't think it's going to work, us sleeping in 
the same bed." 

"That's no problem. I don't mind sleeping out in the barn. I can put my sleeping bag on a pile 
of straw." 

"You shouldn't have to do that. I don't have to sleep in your bed." 

She rose, too, and preceded him down the path toward the settlement. "Let's argue about that 
when we get there." 

On the trail, Mutt bounded ahead or off into the brush in pursuit of interesting smells. Casey 
was surprised to feel, beneath the sorrow she felt for Cam, enormous relief. And the alluring 
scent of freedom. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Wednesday, June 12, 2080. 

Miles finished his book! And, in fact, condensed it to barely a dozen pages, but it contains 
what we need to know. His answer to where we went wrong wasn't surprising. Overpopulation. 
What did surprise me was that the crucial increase in population happened between 10,000 BCE 
and 2,000 BCE, not during the last century, when it rose from 1.6 billion to 6 billion. Several 
other people were also surprised by this and, at the meeting we held to discuss the implications, 
Miles explained the sequence of cause and effect. We all agreed that it was best to keep the 
population at its present level. 

We can't pass a law to that effect, of course. There's no point in passing laws without a 
government to enforce them. But that's all right; it'll work as long as we agree among ourselves. 
This is why Casey wants to visit all the communities, give them Miles' book, and talk about it, so 
that they understand the dangers of overpopulation. 

Casey looked uncomfortable when Jack Harris made a joke about sex. I think she was 
pretending she hadn't heard it. I feel sorry for her because she's missing out on a part of life that 
most of us find very rewarding. On the other hand, you can't miss what you've never had, and 
she assured me that she found sex a distasteful chore and she'd had quite enough of it. It's a pity 
that she won't have children, because she's bright and energetic, just the kind of person who will 
get along and do well anywhere. But then, the nine children who spend part of their day in my 
school room and sometimes swarm through my greenhouse to learn my skills, are energetic and 
bright, too. 

When Miles said we had reduced the death rate because of medical improvements, I said, 
"Too bad! Just imagine how serene the world would be if man vanished altogether." 

Richard laughed. "Sure, just a few earthquakes and tsunamis, volcanos, hurricanes, and 
weather of all kinds. Pure peace! Come on, Sunny, you're a biologist; don't you think we can 
look forward to humans evolving into something better?" 

'T hope so!" I said. "We often refer to our most barbaric behavior as 'inhuman,' but, in fact, 
it is absolutely human, since no other creature habitually indulges in atrocities like rape, torture 
and murder. The trouble is we think we're special because we also compose symphonies, make 
wonderful art, and build skyscrapers. Or used to." 

Miles nodded. "Thinking we're special is what got us into trouble in the first place." 

Richard is right, and so is Miles, but we can't control what happened in the past, or the 
future. The point is that we can't control much of anything and I hope the earthquake and 
tsunami made that clear to everyone. 


Casey sat beside Nana Sunny in the meeting house, listening to Miles explaining how 
humans came to overpopulate the earth. She'd heard it all before, from Miles, and from reading 
his little book through several times, but she needed to know the facts well so she could answer 
questions when she took copies of his book to other communities. And she was still fascinated 
by his forays into history. 


"Hunter-gatherers were basically nomadic and egalitarian, with no politics except for 
alliances with neighboring bands," Miles said. "But as people settled down to farm, and 
produced food surpluses, they had to guard the surpluses from weather, animals, and other 
people. Because they had extra food, though, they could afford to support a guard, and also full- 
time craft specialists who didn't have time to grow their own food." 

"We don't need to guard our food," said Jack Harris. 

"That's because we don't have enough on hand at any one time to be worth stealing,” 
Richard retorted. "And we don't need to stockpile it. We always seem to find more fish and game 
and greens out there when we need them." 

"We had a shortage of potatoes this year," Brad said. 

Nana Sunny responded. "Last year's weather simply wasn't good for potatoes. So far, this 
year is far better. Richard may be right that what we have isn't worth stealing, but I'd hate to lose 
all the fruit and vegetables we dry in the fall, not to mention the deer and mutton and fish we 
smoke." 

Miles went on to explain that as humans produced even more food, and artisans produced 
surplus goods such as weapons, the guard needed assistants. In time, the guard and his helpers 
became powerful because they controlled the community's wealth, and eventually evolved into a 
ruling class of chiefs, kings, and bureaucrats. The bureaucracies were necessary for the larger 
populations, of course, because they were needed to administer laws, to create armies and 
organize conquests to capture more sources of food. 

"Which we humans were always doing," Nana Sunny said, "because we kept having too 
many babies. Though sometimes I think it's because we're greedy, too." 

Miles smiled at her. "I agree. But, as you can see, life became more complicated as the 
population grew. We had to learn the techniques of politics and religion in order to govern and to 
resolve conflicts. Living in cities had advantages but it meant giving up customs attached to 
nomadic or village life. People had to choose whether to adopt city ways, hoping for a better life, 
or to repudiate civilized ways and strengthen traditional, primordial ways of living." 

"Why did people need religion?" Wayne asked. 

Miles replied, "Religion discouraged greed and selfishness, and provided the group with 
social events and rituals. Of course, on the political level, religion was very useful to government 
when it could form an alliance with the priests and perhaps have them declare the leader to be 
divine." 

"T think I'll start a new religion and rule the world," Skipper said, with a laugh. "If 
everybody brought me food offerings, I could sit around all day playing poker." 

Everybody else laughed, too. Casey knew Skipper would no more start a new religion than 
he would walk into the sea and drown himself, and decided it was a good thing everyone 
understood his sense of humor. She noticed Mayanne wasn't laughing, though. It wouldn't be 
surprising if she tried to start a new religion, but Casey didn't think Mayanne would go farther 
than just thinking about it. It would never work, anyway. And everybody knew Mayanne had no 
sense of humor. 

Miles got the floor again. "Religions changed by about 1,000 BCE, no doubt because of the 
increasing population. They stopped concentrating on this world, which was becoming crowded, 
noisy, and stressful, and began talking about achieving a better life in the next one. They were 
still useful in a city, because religious communities gave people the chance to belong to the kind 
of small, caring group they'd been used to in small bands of hunter-gatherer societies." 


Miles sat down, and the meeting talked about his conclusions. There wasn't much to say 
because the older people had already more or less agreed to have only enough children to replace 
themselves, so that every child born would have a good chance of survival. But it was good, 
Casey thought, to listen to the discussion. She needed to be prepared because she might find 
communities who had different ideas. 

Casey's brother, Dino, who was deep into biology studies, made a few comments about 
overpopulation in wild animals. He said their problem was often solved by an increase in 
predators, who first ate the old and weak animals, which ensured a strong stock among the prey 
species. 

Nana Sunny rose. "But we don't have predators. We are predators." 

Dino didn't seem to know what to do with that remark. He said, "Some animal species 
refrain from mating when they find themselves in a crowded environment." 

Jack Harris let out a roar of laughter and said, "That'll never work for us; humans are always 
horny. Julie and me, we'll stick to sheaths and herbs." 

Casey found it difficult to smile at that comment. She dropped her gaze to the copy of Miles’ 
book she had in her lap and pretended to be reading it. 

Spider got up and said, "What about the couples who don't produce any children? Or the 
ones that have only one child? Shouldn't we allow women who want to have more children fill in 
the gap?" 

Casey knew Spider was speaking for herself. She's made no secret of the fact she would love 
to have more babies. 

Spider went on. "Look at all the people who don't have any children: Wayne and Peggy, 
Miles and Jennie, Mayanne and April, Leona and Isaac, Sean and Jessica. Then there are the 
people who say they aren't going to take partners or have children: Melba, Martin, and now 
Casey. That's thirteen missing children. I'd love to make up some of that difference." 

Richard stood up to reply. "Honey, you can't count Martin, Melba and Casey. Sometimes 
circumstances change, sometimes people do, and there's no guarantee they'll remain childless. 
That still leaves us ten short of replacing ourselves, but there are other factors. For one thing, the 
herbs don't always work, and some couples may end up with three children when they only 
planned on two. We might want to accept a family with several children into the community.” 

"[ hear what you're saying, Dad," Spider said, "but I still think there's room here for more 
children." 

Richard waved his hand at the crowd. "What do you think, folks? Will you agree to Spider 
having more babies?" 

Casey wasn't surprised to see everyone stand up and clap. 

"Go ahead, Spider," Jack Harris called, "have a couple more. Hell, have three more if you 
want." 

Spider stood there with a big smile on her face. Casey couldn't understand it. Why would 
anyone want to have a lot of babies and spend all her time running after them? 

Skipper rose then, turned to Spider, and said, "Sweetheart, shall we go home and get started 
now?" 

Spider's face went red, and she sat down fast. The rest of the meeting erupted in laughter. 
But Miles rose and got everyone back to being serious again. 

"You know, another reason our numbers increased so fast was that we got smarter. A plague 
like influenza, for example, is nature's way of keeping the population in balance. During the 
Industrial Revolution, death rates were reduced because of increases in food production and 


medical know-how, as well as cleaner water and better sanitation." He shook his head. "I can't 
argue against such improvements or against attempts to save people who are dying." 

Leona finally rose to speak. "This settlement is in a position to welcome more children, as it 
happens, but this may not be the case in the future. In the past, humans have used abortion and 
infanticide to control their numbers. In fact, every race and every country have used both those 
methods. We don't need to think about that right now, fortunately, but circumstances may be 
different a few years from now." 

Jack Harris was serious, for a change. "Birth control methods or abstinence beats that any 
day. The idea of killing babies kinda makes me lose my appetite." 

It made Casey feel queasy, too. 

"Here's something I've been curious about," Wayne said. "Is there anything we could have 
done to redeem ourselves before the Devastation? And would that have worked to prevent it 
happening?" 

Richard said, "Yes, we could have done plenty to redeem ourselves back then. One major 
step would have been to restrict each couple to one child, until the population dropped to 
manageable proportions. Then we should have stopped raping the forests. And finally, restricted 
manufacturing so as to prevent wiping out our resources." 

"All those steps would have wrecked the economy," Jim said. 

"Perhaps so but, if it had prevented the Devastation, millions of people would be living now, 
instead of the few thousand who are probably left." 

Casey was glad when the meeting was over. The past was past and, interesting as it could 
be, the future was what mattered. 


Casey was wakened at dawn by Vala nuzzling at her sleeping bag. She sat up and stroked 
the mare's velvety nose. "Just wait a minute, and I'll bring you a treat to celebrate the solstice. 
Only a little one, because there aren't many oats left." 

She stretched out in the sleeping bag again, luxuriating in solitary comfort. Everything had 
turned out all right after all. Cam was going to move down to Wescara and live in Leona's old 
room as soon as she and Isaac went back to Sooke. In the meantime, he was bunking in with her 
brother, Dino, while her own room was occupied by a family from Sooke who had come early to 
help with the celebrations. As happened for every celebration, the feast would be held at the 
Croft because of the brick-lined roasting pit in the side yard. 

Vala nuzzled her again. "You're worse than a cat!" Casey complained. "All right, I'll get up.' 
Vala could probably smell the grain, though it was in an old jar and hidden in a cupboard at the 
back of the barn. She pulled on pants and a shirt and poured Vala's oats into her manger, then 
took the towel and clean clothes from the pegs where she'd hung them the night before, and 
headed down the hill toward Campbell Cove for a bath. 

Heat rising from the roasting pit warmed her face a little as she walked by. A big fire had 
burned there until early morning, until the coals were over half a meter deep. The skies were still 
dark when she'd heard Brad and Richard load the pit with wrapped meat and vegetables, then 
cover everything with seaweed and soil. By midafternoon, the food would be cooked, and the 
battered old wooden picnic tables covered with cloth and utensils. 


' 


The air was still cool, for the sun had not yet risen above the treetops and drops of dew 
sparkled in the grass. Mutt trotted down the path ahead of her, his tail waving. He knew where 
they were going and he liked bathing in the sea, too. 

When she reached the cove, she found Jim and Mitzi and their two kids already splashing 
around in the water. Casey stripped off her clothes, plunged into the water, and yelled as the cold 
sea water hit her warm skin. With Mutt paddling beside her, she swam out to the flat, bare island 
of rock that marked the center of the cove. It had never been given a name and, now that the 
tsunami had erased all the vegetation and thin soil covering, she supposed it would continue 
nameless. Though someday the kids might build something here from driftwood and give it a 
name. She'd thought of that herself when she was little, but thinking was as far as she had gone. 
She heaved herself onto the rock and sat for a minute, ducking when Mutt climbed out and shook 
water all over her. 

Mavra and Cricket were splashing each other and giggling. When they calmed down, she 
could hear voices and laughter coming from her left. That would be the Wescara crowd, bathing 
at Split Beach, below Wescara. Her own crowd, from the Croft, had said they would come down 
later in the morning, after more of the prep work for the feast had been done. And when the sea 
and air were warmer, she thought, dipping a foot back into the cold water as it gurgled around 
the rock. 

"Let's go," she said to Mutt. "It's warmer in the water than it is in the air. Which isn't saying 
much." She dove into the water and swam the short distance to the shore. There, she poured a 
handful of soapwort shampoo on her hair, rubbed it in, and waded back out to duck down into 
the water and rinse it off. 

"Do you need hand soap?" Mitzi asked. "The kids are done and I'm hanging onto an extra 
piece here." 

As Casey took the small bar, inspiration hit. "Mitzi, would you cut my hair?" After the 
tsunami, someone had given Mitzi a treasure they'd stored away long ago and forgotten, a pair of 
very sharp scissors. 

Mitzi looked surprised. "Are you sure? It's halfway down your back." 

"I am," Casey said. "It's time. I've wanted to do it for a long time and now that I'm going to 
be traveling around, short hair will be easier to deal with. And I want it really short, like maybe 
three or four centimeters all over." 

"We'd better do it now, then," Mitzi said, "so you can rinse off the trimmings before you get 
dried and dressed again." She turned to her son. "Cricket, please go up to the house and bring my 
good scissors, the ones in the black case." 

Cricket splashed out of the water and raced up the trail. 

"Cricket!" Jim, who had been washing his own hair, stood up and yelled, "Put some clothes 
on, you'll rip your skin on the brambles!" But the child kept on running and disappeared into the 
trees. 

Mitzi laughed. "He's a tough little beggar. But if he bleeds all over the new pants his 
grandma made him for the feast, I'll kill him." 

Cricket was back in a few minutes, proudly carrying the scissors in their case. His small 
body bore no sign of scratches or blood. 

"Thank you," Mitzi said. "Turn around, Casey. I'll take the main chunk off first. Do you 
want to keep it?" 

"No, I don't have a clue what I'd do with it." 


"T'll take it then," Mitzi said. "The next time I spin some sheep's wool, I'll see if I can spin 
the hair in with it." 

A little breeze had come up and Casey could feel the goose bumps rising on her skin as she 
listened to the snip-snip of the scissors around the back of her neck. "Oh, that's weird!" she said. 
"My head feels so light that it might float away." 

Mitzi handed the long hank of brown hair to Mavra. "Put it on the beach, honey, please. 
We'll take it home and dry it out when we're done here. Casey, come and sit on that rock close to 
the shore. I need to see what I'm doing on the top of your head." 

The rest of the hair cut took very little ttme and Casey went back out into deep water to 
finish bathing, and to rinse her head again. 

"You won't know what it looks like until it's dry," Mitzi said, eyeing Casey as she splashed 
back through the water to the flat rock shelves on the shore. "If it's uneven, I'll tidy it up then." 

"It feels odd, but good," Casey said. She didn't intend to say so to anyone, but getting her 
hair cut short was her own personal celebration, not only of the solstice but also her entrance to a 
life of freedom. She was finished with trying to be something she was not. Now she would feel 
her way slowly into whatever was right for who she was or might become. Nana Sunny said that 
in the old days, all the electronic gadgets came with instructions. Too bad humans didn't come 
the same way. 

When they were all dried off and clothed again, they walked back up the trail to Duke Road. 
Before Jim and his family went into their house, on the corner, he said to Casey, "Did you finish 
your flute?" 

"Yes, I think so. I was going to bring it over so you could tell me if it sounded right." 

"Do that," he said. "This morning, if you have time. I'll teach you a simple tune you can 
practice until you get the hang of how to play the instrument." 

The next few hours were taken up with chores, helping with preparation for the feast, and 
learning a very simple version of the first few bars of Here Comes the Bride. Through it all, 
Casey was aware of the way her head seemed to float on her shoulders, and every now and then, 
she could not resist looking in a mirror to admire her sudden acquisition of wispy curls. 

Laken kept eyeing the curls, too. "I dreaded the thought of you getting your hair cut off," she 
said, "but I must admit I like it better this way. It's cute." 

Dino, who had just put his reluctant goats back in their pen so they wouldn't get in the way 
of the ceremony for Leona and Isaac, snorted. "Cute! Ha! Kittens are cute. Goat kids are cute. 
You're just my sister with her hair whacked off." 

Casey punched him in the arm as she went by with a stack of dishes. "You like long hair, 
grow your own." 

Brad, carrying two big stoneware jars of beer, said, "Children, children!" 

Casey's eyes suddenly blurred with tears. She'd said goodbye to childhood forever this 
morning. She had chosen her own path in life, would soon leave family behind for long periods 
of time. She blinked away the tears in time to avoid tripping over the steps from the patio up to 
the side yard, and put the dishes on a picnic table. 

Brad put the jugs in a tub of icy cold water he'd just drawn from the well and wrapped his 
arms around Casey. She rested her head on his chest and put her arms around his waist while he 
stroked her back. There was no need for words. He was telling her he'd always love her, and he'd 
know that she was saying the same to him. 

After a moment, he let her go and ruffled her new curls as he said, "Guess we'd better get 
down to Wescara. The sun's about right for two hours past noon." 


He was another one, she thought, who'd grown up measuring time with watches and clocks. 
He and Jim had been talking about carving a sundial from stone, but they couldn't decide where 
to put it. It would be interesting, she supposed, to measure time that way, but not necessary. Like 
almost everyone, she had no trouble reading the sun, except when the sky was heavily overcast 
or raining and, at those times, she relied on her stomach to tell her where she should be or what 
she should be doing. Time was flexible, after all. 

Ten minutes later, Casey and Mutt followed Brad, Laken, and Dino as they went through the 
pasture meadow, along Duke Road for a couple of hundred meters, and then through Wescara's 
oak meadow. Cam and the family from Sooke had gone ahead. Other people fell in behind them, 
from further up the hill, along with the visitors who had walked from Sooke. As they passed the 
trail down to Campbell Cove, she could see four or five boats pulled up on the beach. 

When they reached the meadow below the big house, Jim was already there with his drum. 
Casey went over to stand beside him, nervously flipping her flute back and forth between her 
hands. Would she remember the notes? To distract herself, she counted heads. Sixty-four people, 
plus those who were still in the house, Nana Sunny and Grandfather Richard, and, of course, 
Leona and Isaac, who would walk from the house down to the top of the meadow. The place 
where they intended to stand was marked with a tall stool and a bouquet of oxeye daisies. 

She'd thought they would pledge to each other in the meeting house, but Leona had said she 
wanted to do it in the most beautiful spot in Metchosin, where she could see the ocean and the 
Olympic Mountains across the Strait. 

The back door slammed, and Richard and Sunny hurried down the path to join the group. 
Richard said to Jim, "One more minute." 

And then there they were, hand in hand, walking slowly down the path, both smiling, 
through the blackberry hedge and then the open gate. Leona had her hair up in a braid on her 
head and wore a simple sheath dress of raw linen. She looked fabulous in it. Casey eyed the dress 
with intense interest. She'd helped Simon and Jade pound the flax stalks that had eventually 
become cloth and then Leona's dress. That dress was a triumph. One could still scrounge clothes 
in Victoria's derelict stores, but someday they'd need to make their own cloth. Wool and leather 
were great, but too heavy for summer. 

Jim was doing a slow measured beat on the drum. In the instant remaining before she needed 
to play, she looked at Isaac. His white shock of hair had been trimmed and he was wearing a 
short-sleeved, pale blue shirt and a pair of crisp new jeans that looked like they'd been freshly 
scrounged. 

"Now!" Jim muttered. 

Casey made it through the few bars, only vaguely aware of the startled looks, then smiles, 
from several people. She lowered the flute and grinned at Jim. He nodded and patted her 
shoulder. 

Leona and Isaac stopped at the tall stool, and each picked up an oxeye daisy. Leona turned 
to face Isaac and said, "I, Leona Drake, take you, Isaac Peddie, as my partner, for better or 
worse, for richer or poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and cherish for always. I promise I 
will be true to you." 

Leona's voice was clear and warm, and Casey found her eyes filled with tears again. She 
glanced over at Cam, remembering how she'd imagined saying those words to him and then how 
she'd hurt him. He rewarded her with a warm smile and a thumbs-up gesture, and the tears 
spilled down her cheeks. She loved him so much. But it would never work. 

Isaac, his voice shaky, said his vow to Leona and they exchanged the flowers. 


"Come on," somebody yelled, "kiss the bride!" 

Isaac took Leona in his arms, and they shared a long kiss, while cheers rose from the throng. 
When they separated, people crowded around with congratulations and hugs. Richard and Wayne 
carried a small table out and with help from a few others, bottles of beer and wine appeared, 
along with cups and glasses. 

Cam appeared at Casey's shoulder. "That was great, you playing the flute. I didn't know you 
played." 

She laughed. "I didn't, not until this morning. And that's the only song I know." 

He hugged her. "Don't be sad about us. It wouldn't have worked. And, if we'd tried to make 
it work, we'd have both been miserable, maybe for a long time." 

She hugged him back. "I'll always love you." 

"Likewise," he said, "which means we'll be friends forever." 

She hugged him harder. "That's a deal." 

A man from Sooke, right beside them, shouted to Leona and Isaac. "Hey, you two picked the 
worst day for a pledging! It's the shortest night of the year!" 

After the laughter died down, Leona called, "Don't be daft. We've already had the 
honeymoon. We didn't want to waste any time, not at our age!" 

More laughter erupted and the afternoon settled into a noisy, cheerful blur of drinks and 
appetizers and lighthearted banter from a crowd of people who looked happy to be alive. Late in 
the afternoon, everyone gathered at the Croft and spread out around the picnic tables or helped 
Brad and Richard move the soil off the roasting pit and pull out the packages of steaming, 
redolent food. 

By sunset, most of the food had disappeared, along with a couple of people who needed a 
nap because they had indulged in too much blackberry wine. With so many hands helping, the 
cleanup took little time and, as dusk fell, the crowd strolled back to Duke Road and then up the 
trail to the meeting house. Richard had already been there to stash his clarinet and two drums, 
ready for the night's dance. Casey, who was happy that she could carry the flute in her pocket, 
though she didn't intend to play it tonight, walked beside Wayne, who had his guitar hanging 
from his neck. 

When everyone had come inside the building, Mayanne went up to the front and stood on 
the small dais. "Our youngest school children would like to provide you with a little 
entertainment before the dance begins." She introduced Cricket and Lyle, who were both seven, 
Kerry, who was five, and Finn, who was nine. 

After the clapping died away, Finn, obviously feeling his importance as leader of the little 
group, announced, "This play is about the earthquake. We decided we should do it every year 
from now on so everybody knows what an earthquake is like." 

Cricket, Lyle, and Kerry stood at the front, their arms raised high, at an angle to their bodies. 
One by one, they crashed to the floor. "Those were trees falling," Finn said. 

The trees got up. Cricket fell again, one limb at a time. Lyle fell flat and yelled, "Crash!" 
Kerry very slowly bent his knees and his body and ended sitting on the floor. 

"That was a picture falling off a wall, and a mug falling out of a cupboard. The last one was 
the Chen's porch sliding away from the house," Finn announced, face solemn. 

The children stood aside as two of the teenagers, Teddy and Kim, brought in a barrel, which 
they placed on its side on the floor. Then they placed six short planks on it, each having one end 
on the barrel and the other end on the floor. The two held the barrel in place while the four small 


children sat on the barrel end of the planks. The four put their arms around each other and, with a 
little push from the teenagers, slid down the planks and landed in sitting position on the floor. 

"That," said Finn, rising, "was the Splawskis' house sliding down the hill to the road." He 
bowed and stepped back. 

A roar of laughter rose from the crowd and a good deal of clapping. Casey looked for Helen 
Splawski and found her, in a chair near the front. She was laughing, too. For the first time in 
many weeks, perhaps months, her face looked relaxed and happy. 

Casey found a chair for herself and sat beside Richard, Wayne, and Jim, as Richard blew a 
few experimental notes on the clarinet. Helen's happy face, she thought, was very nearly the best 
thing that had happened today. The final cap to the celebration of the solstice and Leona's 


wedding. 


Two weeks after the solstice, Casey loaded Vala and herself with pack sacks and rode up the 
hill to Bony Mesa for one last look before she set off on her travels. The sun shone in a clear sky 
and, below, in every direction, lay green forest. To the south, beyond the forest, lay the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, glittering blue under the morning sun, and beyond that, the mysterious Olympic 
peninsula. She would go there someday and discover what kind of people called it home. 

In the meantime, one of her packs was filled with copies of Miles’ little book and a few 
packets of herbs Laken had given her to be used for simple healing, which was the only kind she 
had learned so far. The school children had worked hard to make copies of Miles' book and, 
fortunately, most of them wrote far more legibly than he did. Casey planned to leave one book at 
each settlement, but to persuade the people to make more copies themselves. 

When she was in school, there had been some talk of having children learn advanced skills 
in such things as mathematics, physics, and other sciences, but that idea had failed. Most of the 
children didn't want to learn skills they couldn't use, though one or two had expressed interest in 
absorbing more specialized knowledge. In the end, the decision was made that the children copy 
texts that contained advanced learning, so that the knowledge wouldn't be lost. They were also 
asked to copy dictionaries and literature for, inevitably, the library of paper books would 
succumb to mold or dry out and crumble. Though this might not occur in the next hundred years 
or more, it was a way for the children to learn and practice the written language. After much 
discussion, the community decided that emphasis should be on learning and developing medical 
care, along with better seed and animal strains. All the arts were to be encouraged. 

Casey blinked and brought herself back to the present. The copying of books might be 
useful someday, for anything could happen. The trees had exerted their power thirty years 
before. Who could say how long that might last? 

As for her, she had a flute in her pocket and many tunes in her head. She could practice 
when she was riding Vala, or when she camped out at night on her own. If any settlement was so 
backward that it didn't have drums for music and communication, she could teach the people 
how to make a drum and how to use it. 

The best part was being on her own, to live free in the forest and to share what knowledge 
she possessed with others of her kind. 

She laughed softly at herself. She was making much more of this journey than it deserved. 
After all, today she was going only as far as Colwood, where she knew most people and knew 


she was welcome. If she missed Metchosin as much as she feared she might, she could ride home 
from there in an hour. Being the pony express that her father had teased her about was going to 
be a slow process. The drums had already spoken, announcing her travel route and approximate 
arrival times. Not much adventure for the next week or two, but once she had gone north, beyond 
Cowichan, to unknown territory, then things might get interesting. 

Casey dropped her gaze from the Olympic Mountains to the base of the triangle that was 
Wescara, and the outer reaches of Campbell Bay. The rest of the settlement was hidden by trees. 
Yes, she'd miss them all, especially Cam. Dino had grumbled at her about unnecessary risks, 
asking what would happen if Vala broke a leg, what would happen if something happened to 
Mutt. Those questions bothered her until she realized they were merely Dino's way of saying he 
was concerned about her. 

"Okay, Vala, let's go." 

The mare carefully stepped off the flat rock mesa onto the forest path, with Mutt in the lead, 
tail waving happily. 

Quiet exhilaration bubbled through Casey's veins. Here they were, three red-blooded 
animals, venturing off on an extended wander through the world of their green-blooded relatives. 
For a while, there would be no more shockwaves. Everything was in balance; everyone was at 
peace. 
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About this book 


Thirty years after The Devastation, when astounding tree growth destroyed technology and much 
of humanity, the Metchosin clan is thriving. But no matter how simple life may be now, 
questions always arise. Miles is writing a backwards history of mankind, trying to find out where 
the human race went so wrong that it almost destroyed itself as well as planet Earth. When he 
finds the answer, Casey plans to take the news to other clans. What puzzles her is why she'd 
rather travel than partner with Cam, whom she loves deeply. Even the Earth itself raises 
questions about survival. A megathrust earthquake erupts, then a tsunami, violent reminders that 
natural forces are stronger than humans. Will the shock waves reverberate for years to come? 
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